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A NOVELTY IN 


automobilist who attends a winter 
exhibition for the purpose of pur- 
chasing a car is apt to be considerably 
cooled after a demonstration ride through 
a snowstorm, over sloppy, slushy roads, or 


T= enthusiasm of the prospective 
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however forcibly the good points ~ef the 
car may be brought out. 

Considerations of this sort led the Win- 
ton Motor Carriage Co., of Cleveland, O., 
to cast about for a method of bringing the 
new Winton car, Model K—the only Win- 
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ing exhibit, and to send it out during the 
fall, when reasonably favorable weather 
could be expected. Accordingly a sixty- 
foot railroad car of the express type was 
specially fitted up for exhibition purposes. 
Loaded with the Winton exhibit, the car 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF RAILROAD CAR FITTED UP BY WINTON COMPANY AS A TRAVELING EXHIBITION OF NEW MODELS. 


in the teeth of a biting north wind. The 
Car at rest in the hall can be examined in 
comfort ; but when it comes to the most 
important part of the inspection—the dem- 
onstration ride in the cold—well, that is 
different. Few persons care for demonstra- 
tion rides that smack strongly of hardship, 


ton to be built for 1906—to the attention 
of prospective purchasers under conditions 
that would not only make detailed examina- 
tion of the car an easy matter, but would 
also make demonstration rides a pleasure 
by reason of suitable weather and good 
roads. It was decided to arrange a travel- 








set out on September 25 for a tour to in- 
clude the principal cities. Detroit, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Boston and Providence were 
visited before the.car arrived in New York 
on October 4. After leaving New York, 
on October 6, the route leads through Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg, Columbus, Cincinnati, 
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EXTERIOR OF THE RAILROAD CAR CONTAINING THE TRAVELING EXHIBIT OF THE WINTON TOURING CARS PHOTOGRAPHED IN NEW YORK. 


Indianapolis, St. Louis, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Omaha, 
Kansas City, Denver, Sacramento, Salt 
Lake City, San José, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. The car will reach Cleve- 
land about November 25, after a journey 
of not less than 9,000 miles. _ 

The purpose of the car cannot be mis- 
taken. The exterior is covered with huge 
paintings of the Winton factory, the Win- 
ton “escutcheon” and the Winton automo- 
bile. Otherwise the car is similar to the 
well-known express type. It was fitted up 
at the Lorain shops of the Lake Shore 
Railroad. One end consists entirely of 
folding doors; through the ample opening 
thus provided the exhibition cars are run 
in and out, substantial skids, sloping from 
the floor of the car to the ground, affording 
a means of ascent and descent. When not 
in use the skids are carried under the floor 
of the car, out of the way. When the car 
is open for visitors, a wide rubber-covered 
platform extends for the entire width of 
the car in front of the large doorway; broad 
rubber-covered steps lead up from the 
ground. 

The interior of the car is finished in 
white, with gold ornamentation tastefully 
applied. The windows, wide enough to 
admit an abundance of light, are hung with 
green silk curtains; other hangings and the 
rugs on the floor are in green tints, the 
color scheme in white, gold and green be- 
ing very effective. At the extreme rear 
end of the car is an office, finished in the 
same style as the main body of the car, and 
furnished with light-colored mahogany 
roll-top desks, chairs, and so on. A type- 
writer and other office necessities are con- 
veniently arranged. The office is separated 
from the main portion of the car by a wood 
and glass partition, curtained with green 
silk, like the windows. A door in the 
office end of the car gives access to the 
office without passing through the exhibi- 
tion space. 


As the car is kept open in the evening, 
plenty of light is necessary; and the in- 
terior is therefore fitted with 200 electric 
lights, most of them being in rows along 
the walls close to the ceiling. Frosted bulbs 
are used, producing a soft, agreeable light. 
Current for the lamps is furnished from 
the public mains of whatever city the car 
may be in, the advance agent arranging for 
connections. In New York it was found 
necessary to carry the wires underground 
for some distance to reach the car. The 
electrical installation is so arranged that 
either 110-volt or 220-volt current may be 
used, throwing out one switch and throw- 
ing in another making the change. Cur- 
rent is available at all the cities where the 
car will stop, so that light is assured for 
exhibition purposes. For use when the 
car is traveling and for emergencies there 
is the regular Pintsch gas system, with 
globes set in the ceiling and tanks’ slung 
under the body of the car. 

The exhibit itself consists of three prin- 
cipal features—a chassis, with special high 
finish, a complete car with body in place, 
and a second complete car which is used 
for demonstrations. There are also sec- 
tional parts—cylinders, pumps, valves, and 
so on—and crankshafts, gears, casings, 
clutches and other parts necessary to make 
clear the construction of the entire ma- 
chine. When the railroad car is in ex- 
hibition order the complete automobile is 
in the rear, next to the office; the polished 
chassis is at the center of the floor, and 
the various parts occupy shelves at the 
sides, between the chassis and the door. 

When in traveling order the chassis is 
pushed back close to the complete car; the 
parts are packed away in cases and the 
shelves folded out of the way; and the 
demonstrating car is run up the skids and 
into the space left next to the big doors. 
Heavy chocks are then put in place, effectu- 
ally preventing all movement of the ma- 
chines; the rubber-covered platform and 


steps are housed under the floor, and the 
big end doors closed. 

The traveling exhibit is in charge oi 
Charles B. Shanks, general sales manager 
for the Winton company. The tour, which 
will occupy sixty days altogether, gives an 
opportunity to meet the Winton agents and 
make the necessary arrangements for the 
coming season, so that an early start can 
be made without waiting for the big shows. 
Agents are notified in advance when the 
car will be near them, and can arrange 
accordingly. While Mr. Shanks is “in com- 
mand” of the expedition, so to speak, he 
turns the whole outfit over to the local 
Winton agent immediately upon arrival at 
a city, and retires to his office, where he 
attends to his regular work, all mail being 
forwarded from Cleveland. In this way 
the regular work goes on, while much time 
is saved both the company and their agents 
by the personal interviews made possible. 

The exhibition has proved to be very 
successful. Its novelty attracts attention 
and the convenience of the arrangement in- 
vites inspection. A noticeable feature, Mr. 
Shanks says, is that the visitors are mainly 
of the most desirable class, from the manu- 
facturers’ point of view—that is, prospec- 
tive purchasers and other interested per- 
sons. 

“I believe that another season will see 
many other manufacturers putting such ex- 
hibits on the road.” Said Mr. Shanks: “If 
there are not too many, we may repeat this 
one; but if the scheme becomes so com- 
monly used as to destroy its novelty we 
will carry out another idea, which is al- 
ready outlined.” 





Mr. Fisher's Quiet Auto. 


One of the autos operated in the city 
by Mr. Fisher makes a noise like a Missis- 


sippi river sidewheel steamboat with one of 


the wheels knocked off. Mr. Fisher can 
now come down and knock a wheel off the 
editor—Webster City (Ia.) Herald. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE. 


The Best Car for the Novice ? 


What Sorts of Cars One May Begin with and What the Be- 
ginners Money Will Buy. 


By HERBERT L. TOWLE. 


HIS article does net pretend to be a 
complete vade mecum for the un- 
fledged motorist-to-be. A somewhat wide 
experience with intending purchasers of 
automobiles has convinced me that, after 
all is said about the fickleness of automo- 
biles in general, the most uncertain factor 
is the man himself who buys the car. 
Given a reasonable amount of mechanical 
experience, grit, and a real interest in mas- 
tering the tricky machine, one man will 
succeed triumphantly with a car which 
another could make nothing of. There is 
no touchstone like the automobile for prov- 
ing a man’s mechanical ability, though it is 
an expensive one for those who fail in the 
test. 

Ask the intending automobilist to state 
the requirements which his car must fulfill, 
in the order of their importance, and nine 
out of ten will demand first of all that the 
car shall carry at least four passengers, and 
shall have a tonneau conforming in appear- 
ance, if not in size, to the accepted notion 
of a touring car. A few, whose means are 
limited or who frankly confess ignorance 
and wish to dispel it without undue ex- 
pense, will accept runabouts, preferably 
with extra seats for occasional use. A few 
—very few—will accept advice on this, to 
them, most important point of all. Gen- 
erally, however, the adviser has here to 
face a settled determination, and to do the 
best he can with it. 


NExT IN IMPORTANCE—THE PRICE. 


Next in order of importance generally 
comes the price. Nearly always this means 
the first cost only, as.few prospective mo- 
torists have any idea what their monthly or 
yearly expenses will be. They prefer to re- 
gard the first cost as sunk, and if their bills 
exceed the limits of their purses they sell 
their cars to recoup as much of their outlay 
as possible. In the circumstances this is a 
sensible way of viewing the matter, as it 
saves disappointment, though to the over- 
ambitious man it is apt to bring more disap- 
pointment than it saves. 

Following the price will come a list of 
special requirements, in which hill-climbing 
ability is likely to have a leading place, and 
ease of control, suitability for winter use, 
simplicity, reliability, lightness, speed, ac- 
cessibility and style are variously enumer- 
ated. Generally the intending buyer has an 
idea, though not always a very judicious 
idea, of how large a car he wants, and of 
about what power; and he knows about 
how much and on what sorts of roads he 
expects to use it. 

Now, every one of these specifications is 
excellent in its way; and cars can be found 


to answer almost any combination of them 
that can be framed; but the great, essential 
fact that the beginner is apt to forget is 
that, for him, the first consideration is not 
to get a car whose power, size and style 
meet every whim that he can devise, but to 
get a car that he can run. If he expects, 
as a matter of economy or necessity, to care 
personally for his car, it must not be too 
complicated for his understanding, it must 
be sufficiently well built to consume no un- 
reasonable amount of time in “tinkering,” 
and what work is required must be made as 
easy as possible by complete accessibility. 


Ir A CHAUFFEUR Is EMPLOYED. 


If the owner expects to employ a chauf- 
feur, he still must understand his car, else 
the chauffeur, if like most of his kind, will 
find more ways of profiting by his ignorance 
than he has ever dreamed of. Until the 
cars that fail to fulfill this condition have 
been excluded from consideration, it is a 
waste of time to discuss the other points. 

Generally speaking, unless the beginner 
is a fair mechanic by practice as well as by 
taste, and unless he has a fair amount of 
spare time to bestow on his car, aside from 
the time spent in driving, I never advise 
him to get a touring car more than a year 
old, or a runabout more than two years old. 
That is when the purchase of a second-hand 
car is contemplated. For the complete 
novice, a second-hand touring car is always 
a doubtful venture, and if the price is not 
an obstacle it is safest for him to purchase 
new. I know of men who are wholly inno- 
cent of mechanical knowledge who own and 
drive successfully touring cars of 16, 20 or 
24 horsepower, but these are all high class 
cars, costing from $2,500 upward, and were 
bought perfectly new only a few months 
ago. After a season’s use, when the “trou- 
bles” begin to appear, those cars may have 
to be sold and replaced by other new cars. 


PurRCHASE OF SECOND-HAND. 


As regards the purchase of second-hand 
cars, an exception to the rule already indi- 
cated may be made when the buyer has 
access to first-class repair facilities, such as 
a well-equipped agent for that particular car 
could afford, or such as the combination of 
a good chauffeur and the local machine- 
shop. Any second-hand car, or any car 
whatever a year or two old, is liable to re- 
quire the occasional services of an expert 
mechanic, with some knowledge of that 
particular car; and to the beginner who 
buys a car used to that extent the presence 
or absence of such an expert may spell suc- 
cess or failure. 

On the other hand, a car, such as can 
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often be picked up, which has been used 
enough to class it as second-hand, but not 
enough to cause it to deteriorate measur- 
ably, is a good purchase for the novice. The 
investment is much less, and the risk of loss 
therfeore less, than with a new car; and 
the hard knocks that any beginner is likely 
to bestow on his car are not falling on the 
more valuable machine which will undoubt- 
edly be purchased later on. The same, with 
reservations, may be said of cars damaged 
by the carelessness of inexperience, or 
whose over-ambitious owners, having bought 
them, have failed to make a success of them. 
Such machines can often be put in good 
order at small cost, and will then give ex- 
cellent service to one who understands 
them. 
Ace or Seconp-Hanp Cars, 

While I have thus drawn a sort of dead 
line for the age of second-hand cars pur- 
chased by the novice, it should be under- 
stood that this by no means represents the 
limit at which they cease to be desirable 
purchases for the man who has owned cars 
before. Still less does it mean that older 
cars are necessarily worn out and undesir- 
able even for the owners who hold them 
instead of selling. Even the “popular 
priced” cars—those that have won their 
spurs—are good for three seasons of aver- 
age use, and from this the term of useful 
existence runs to five, six, or even more 
years for the best cars of medium power 
and not too light construction. 

Having thus established the status of the 
second-hand car—as the proper recourse of 
the man who wants his fun as cheaply as 
possible and is not afraid to work for it; or, 
when not too second-hand, of the beginner 
who wants an inexpensive implement 
wherewith to break the crust of his mechan- 
ical ignorance—let us consider what qual- 
ities can be bought by the man with, say 
$500 to spend on a car, including what 
overhauling is needed to put it in running 
order. This is nearly the smallest sum it is 
worth while to spend, if one wishes his car 
for practical service. It is, to be sure, 
double the figure asked for any number of 
runabouts of the vintage of ’02 or ’03; and 
the man who simply has to have an auto- 
mobile, yet cannot afford more than two or 
three hundred dollars for it, can with these 
cars get lots of practice and an occasional 
ride for his money. 

If one wants his car, however, not 
merely to keep him out of mischief in his 
spare hours, but to take the place of his 
horse, he must get a small second-hand car 
o1 one of the well-recognized makes, and 
pay from $350 to $500 for it, with probably 
an extra outlay of from $50 to $100 for tires 
and incidental overhauling before it is in 
satisfactory condition. If $500 is his limit, 
he will do best to get a two-passenger run- 
about, paying from $350 to $400, and keep 
the balance for the extras which are sure to 
be required. 

For a hundred dollars more, with care 
and fairly good luck, he can get a small, 
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8-horsepower, four-passenger tonneau car; 
but as a rule one must pay $500 to $600 for 
such a machine, with the extras still to 
come. A well-equipped car, with top, bas- 
kets, sound tires, and good gas lamps, will 
frequently command $700. 

Such cars as enumerated are nearly all 
gasoline machines—there are hardly more 
than two small four-passenger steam cars 
worth considering, and even one of these is 
not built now—and all of 6 to 8 horsepower. 
Any of them is good to begin on, though of 
course some are better than others. For the 
prices named, they do not need to be more 
than a year old, and generally one can pick 
up a suitable car in the fall, after not more 
than four or five months use. When this 
can be done, it is far better than waiting 
until spring, as it insures the comparative 
newness of the car and gives the buyer a 
chance to learn its peculiarities, as well as 
to do whatever overhauling is required, at 
leisure, before the touring season opens. 


Of course, the same money will buy larger 
—and older—cars. I have known of cars, 
and good ones, as high as 16 horsepower, 
selling for $500. But such cars are at least 
two years old, are generally of discarded 
patterns, and akways need a good deal of 
overhauling. If they have the right stuff 
and the right workmanshio in them, they 
are well worth the overhauling; and if they 
are efficient, and spare parts can be ob- 
tained for them, the fact that they are of 
obsolete pattern is not so very important. 
I have in mind a 16-horsepower car worth 
$2,500 three years ago, and selling for 
barely a third of that to-day, which, if prop- 
erly cared for, is certainly good for another 
two years, and probably three. 


MAN wITH SEASON’sS EXPERIENCE. 


Such a car can be bought by a man with a 
season’s experience, and put in order bit by 
bit in spare hours with only a moderate 
outlay for replacements and refitted bear- 
ings; and when the work is complete the 
owner has an almost ideal car, price con- 
sidered. But it would be a nearly hopeless 
car for the novice; and as car values go, it 
would hardly be a suitable purchase for a 
man who had no time of his own to give 
it, but had to pay for all the work done. 
Much of the work would consist of small, 
miscellaneous tinkering, and’ of taking down 
and assembling parts, and would consume 
as much time as if the car had cost five 
times the price. 

From what has been said it will be seen 
that the frequent and excusable demand 
of the man of short purse, for a $500 car 
that will climb hills, is in most cases a 
hopeless one. True, even the 6-horsepower 
runabout will climb most hills, for the 
ability to climb is merely a question of 
gearing and traction. But the low-powered 
car has to be geared so very, very low, and 
the gap between low and high gear is so 
trying! So, as a matter of fact, the makers 
compromise and make the low gear low 
enough to climb most ordinary hills, build- 
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ing for the greatest good of the greatest 
number. 
Fryinc Up Hit. 


As for “flying” up hill, that is out of the 
question for any car that can be built, and 
well built, for less than $2,000 to $3,000. 
It requires at least 20 horsepower, and twice 
that power is not too much if one would 
realize the full possibilities of touring. But 
a 40-horsepower car costs from $3,500 up. 

For sums ranging from $650 to $950 one 
can get new cars of the smaller varieties 
mentioned, and also second-hand, light ton- 
neau cars of several excellent makes, some 
of them small sliding gear cars with three 
forward speeds and reverse, others, one or 
two, air-cooled and with two-speed plane- 
tary gears. There are likewise two other 
classes of cars which can be bought for ap- 
proximately $1,000. One consists of a small 
group of very high-class runabouts, one 
with double-opposed motor and three-speed 
individual-clutch transmissions, another with 
single-cylinder air-cooled and planetary 
gear, one or two with sliding-gear transmis- 
sion, and so on. 

Some of these runabouts have folding 
front seats for occasional extra passengers. 
Some of them are of rather antiquated ex- 
terior, though having been built with little 
change for several years. All of them are 
excellently put together, will last for several 
years, and, for the first and second seasons 
at least, will give as little trouble as any 
one can expect of an automobile, which is 
to say practically none at all. Some of them 
sell for more than $1,000 new, but can be 
bought in excellent second-hand condition 
for that figure or less. 

The other class consists of a crop of 
“touring cars” of generous bulk and showy 
exterior, which are really built to meet the 
demand of that body of motorists which 
does not expect to keep a car more than a 
season. 

Tue Steam Tourine Car. 


At $1,000 to $1,500 a new factor, the steam 
touring car, demands consideration. The 
position of the steam car, at least in its best 
known embodiment to-day, is somewhat 
peculiar. It is a beautiful car to run—one 
must double or treble its price to find its 
equal in gasoline cars for flexibility, liveli- 
ness and ease of control. When skillfully 
handled, its hill-climbing powers are ex- 
traordinary. It is, in fact, the only first- 
class hill climber that can be bought for 
anywhere near its price, workmanship con- 
sidered. 

When new it can be run by the merest 
novice, though, to be sure, its cost when 
new is about double the figure last men- 
tioned. But it is very sensitive to misuse 
and ignorant handling. It is not as liable 
as the gasoline car to go wrong on the road, 
but if it goes wrong in its automatic de- 
vices, or in any. part affecting the action 
of the automatics, fully as much specialized 
skill is required to mend matters: as any 
gasoliné car demands, and the derange- 
ment may not be as easy to repair. It is 
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an ideal car for a woman to drive, but it is 
not a desirable car for a beginner located 
at a distance from expert help. It depre- 
ciates rather rapidly—at least, in the models 
built before this year. 

For about $1,500 one can get (new) an 
excellent small air-cooled car of about 12 
horsepower; and there are two or three 
makes of small water-cooled touring cars 
with sliding-gear transmission, as well as 
several more powerful planetary gear cars, 
to be had for about the same price. This 
is too low for the very best quality in even 
a small touring car; but there are few 
“top-notch” four-cylinder cars of less than 
20 horsepower built in this country. They 
cost from $2,500 to $3,000, and differ only 
in size from the regular high-powered tour- 
ing cars. For some reason there is a gap 
here, which another year or two will per- 
haps see filled. 


Atr-CooLep MACHINES. 


Concerning air-cooled cars in general, it 
may be remarked that there are several 
makes on the present market which prom- 
ise well for the future, but which until next 
season must be regarded as more or less 
experimental. It has been amply demon- 
strated that air cooling, properly applied, 
is a complete success for motors of mod- 
erate power. Bore for bore, such motors 
give less power than the water cooled; but 
the strong point of the air-cooled car is 
the fact that no anti-freezing solution, and 
no worry about cracked cylinders, are neces- 
sary in cold weather. This makes the air- 
cooled car a very good doctor’s rig. On 
the other hand, unless the air current is 
impelled by an ample fan, air cooling is of 
doubtful suitability for hilly country and 
very bad roads; and it is not seen at its 
best in city work where there is much 
maneuvering and slow running. 

At $2,000 there are several touring cars 
offered, of about 20 horsepower and simple 
construction, some with two-speed plane- 
tary and some with three-speed sliding 
gears. Though naturally they are not the 
equals mechanically of cars selling for 
$3,000 or $4,000, the best of them are sur- 
prisingly good values for the money, and 
should be a satisfactory compromise for 
buyers who have reasonable road experience 
and intend to change cars every year or 
two. If, however, the buyer has no pre- 
vious experience, and yet insists on getting 
a touring car, he will do best to pay from 
$500 to $1,000 more, for which price he 
can get the best 20-horsepower gasoline 
touring cars American makers offer. With 
reasonable common sense and care, even 2 
beginner can run one of these high-class 
cats long enough to learn its workings be- 
fore he is likely to have to think about 
“troubles.” 


Best VALvE In Cars. 
Personally, and speaking only for the 
motorist “in being”—not for the novice—I 
am disposed to regard the best value for 
about $2,200 to $2.500 as found in a second- 
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hand car of any one or four or five first- 
class makes, ranging from 22 to 28 horse- 
power and selling new for from $3,500 to 
$4,000. For approximately $2,000 one can 
get such a car at the end of a season’s use, 
and for $300 or $400 it can be put in fine 
condition as regards the motor, steering 
gear, transmission and running gear. 

There will still be a lot of detail work 
to be done on ignition, lubrication, brakes, 
and what not; but by buying in the fall and 
devoting, personally or by chauffeur, a 
reasonable number of spare hours to the 
task, one will have when springs opens a 
car nearly the equal, in every essential re- 
spect, of a new machine. Of course, one 
needs to purchase carefully, as many cars 
offered at the figure have seen abuse. But 
when one gets the right machine it repre- 
sents more power, more speed, better de- 
sign and better workmanship than one can 
get for the money in any other way. 


In CoNncLUSION. 


We have here reached, and somewhat 
overpassed, the limits which the novice 
should set to his ambition. As this article 
is written mainly for him, it will be enough 
to say regarding the higher powered and 
higher priced cars that the greatest freedom 
from trouble is to be had from a new ma- 
chine, and the greatest amount of service, 
for the money invested, in a wisely chosen 
second-hand car. In nearly all the hill- 
climbing ability is roughly proportional to 
the horsepower, and riding, and other quali- 
ties, save in unusual or special types of 
cars, are also in accordance with the power. 

As between cars which have been on the 
market for several years, the price per 
pound is likely to be a good indication of 
the quality of the material and workman- 
ship. If one 30-horsepower car commands 
a price of $5,000 against another car’s 
$3,000, there is apt to be a good reason 
for it. 
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Milde Ignition System. 





The popularity of the magneto as a 
source of current supply for explosion mo- 
tor ignition is rapidly increasing in France, 
and the improvements constantly being 
made are watched with much interest by 
automobilists. Among the latest produc- 
tions in this line is the magneto brought 
out by the French firm of Mildé, manufac- 
turers of electric vehicles of all types. This 
magneto is designed so that if it becomes 
disabled a battery may be introduced into 
the circuit and the functioning of the rest 
of the ignition system will continue as when 
the magneto was working. 

The Mildé magneto generates a low- 
tension current of from four to five volts 
and five to six amperes. The current passes 
through a contact breaker, very similar to 
that used in an ordinary jump-spark igni- 
cion system, the contact breaker being part 
of the magneto. The current then passes 
to an ordinary spark coil, and in the case 
of a multiple cylinder engine is next led 
back to the magneto, on the shaft of which 
is a special distributer from which the wires 
lead to the plugs. In the case of a single- 
cylinder engine the cufrent is carried direct 
from the coil to the plug. 

If the contact breaker on the magneto 
gets out of order a special switch allows 
the trembler on the coil to be used for this 
purpose, in which case the mechanical con- 
tact breaker would be cut out. If the wind- 
ing of the magneto becomes burnt, short- 
circuited or otherwise disabled, the same 
switch, in a different position, permits the 
battery current to be sent to the coil, the 
magneto acting merely as a distributer of 
the current. If the magneto should be so 
damaged that both the winding and the 
mechanical contact breaker should be dis- 
abled, the car could still be run on the bat- 
tery, coil and distributer, the primary cur- 

















VIEW OF OLD NATIONAL TURNPIKE, IN THE NARROWS AT CUMBERLAND, MD. 
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rent flowing constantly through the coil and 
the secondary or high-tension current being 
distributed to the plugs. The Mildé mag- 
neto can be driven in any convenient way, 
so long as the drive is positive. The pinion 
on the magneto is not attached directly to 
the shaft, but is mounted on a sleeve which 
may be rotated slightly on the shaft so as 
to permit of changing the time of ignition. 
The bearings are of plain bronze, lubricated 
by rings dipping in large oil wells under- 
neath. All insulation is of hard rubber, 
which is preferred to other materials on 
account of its high insulating qualities and 
its resistance of moisture. 


Cumberland Narrows. 


An extremely picturesque piece of road is 
the old National Pike, where it passes 
through the Narrows, Cumberland, Md., at 
the place shown in the accompanying en- 
graving, between river and railroad, wind- 
ing along through the narrow pass between 
the high mountains, and many automobilists, 
going east and west, pass over its excellent 
surface. The road is good, and will be fur- 
ther improved this fall and next spring, 
when several thousand dollars will be spent 
on it. The pike is of good width; for 
several miles out of Cumberland it is nearly 
level, but further on there are some stiff 
grades, whose steepness is made less ob- 
jectionable by the fact that the surface is 
good. The tracks of an electric railroad 
follow the pike for eleven miles. Automo- 
bilists going west from Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia are frequently seen on the pike; and 
tourists from Wheeling and Uniontown pass 
through going east. 











Opportunely, at a time when the eyes of 
the automobiling world and the attention 
of a large section of the public are turned 
on Long Island, the New York and New 
Jersey Telephone Company, of 81 Wil- 
loughby street, Brooklyn, issues a road 
map of the famous island which not only 
serves its primary purpose of indicating the 
location of telephone pay stations, but also 
gives fhe tourist a guide post to the roads 
whose value is enhanced in no mean degree 
by the thickly sprinkled bells which mark 
telephone stations. Always a favorite tour- 
ing ground for automobiles, Long Island is 
fairly swarming with cars at the present 
time, many drawn thither by the fact that 
the Vanderbilt Cup race course is there. 
The map is printed on a large sheet, folded 
in the usual way to a very convenient pocket 
size. Half the island is shown on one side 
and the other half on the reverse, thus 
making it possible to use a generous scale 
without an unwieldy expanse of flapping 
paper. A little introductory note printed 
on the inside of the cover mentions some 
of the attractions of the island, and is in 
itself sufficient to arouse a desire to see the 
country. An unusual and very useful feat- 
ure of the map is that the names of all im- 
portant wagon roads are printed on them. 
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All Ready for the Vanderbilt Cup Race. 


HEN the second Vanderbilt cup race 
starts next Saturday morning, the 
Mercedes car, piloted by Jenatzy, will be 
the first over the line at 6 o’clock, and 
the next three cars will follow in the 
order given last week, but beyond this a 
change has been made in the order of the 
German team. At the official drawing last 
week neither Foxhall Keene nor his repre- 
sentative was present, and after all others 
were drawn the number 13 was left for Mr. 
Keene. To this arrangement he objected, 
and on Saturday a new drawing of num- 
bers took place among the German team. 
Strangely enough, Jenatzy again drew No. 
1, Keene No. 5, Warden No. 9, and Camp- 
bell No. 13. As the latter in turn objected 
to the “unlucky” number, it was decided to 
let the drawing stand and to use the letter 
X in place of the numeral 13. 

On his arrival in New York on the Kaiser 
Wilhelm II., on October 4, Clarence Gray 
Dinsmore at once notified Mr. Morrell that 
he had been unable to get his Mercedes 
car from the factory, so neither the car nor 
the driver, Werner, was on the steamer. 
A telegram was immediately sent to H. L. 
Bowden, in Boston, asking him to enter his 
Mercedes Flying Dutchman II. with Basle 
as driver. Some of the parts of this car had 
been replaced in this country, and it was a 
question whether they could in turn be re- 
placed by new parts of purely German make 
in order to comply with the cup conditions. 
At last advices this had been done to the 
satisfaction of the technical committee, and 
it is expected that the car will start, making 
the full number of cars for the German 
team. The present entries and numbers are 
given in the accompanying table. 

The final days have been busy ones 
throughout the whole western end of Long 
Island, as the interest is in no way confined 
to the immediate participants, nor even to 
motorists, but affects all classes. The Van- 


derbilt cup race is really a great open-air 
hippodrome, its attractions far outshining 
the best of the three-ring circuses; not only 
the side shows at King’s, Poirrier’s and the 
other racing headquarters, but the race 
itself, are free to all, and in addition it 
brings a very large amount of money into 
the community. 

For more than a month past hotel accom- 
modations have been in demand for the 
large number of persons connected with 
the elimination trial, and within the last 
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ness to every hotel and restaurant between 
Long Island City and Port Jefferson. The 
work of repairing the roadway, the oiling of 
it and other communcaiting roads, building 
stands, signs, etc. has kept busy a very 
large number of local workmen and me- 
chanics. Naturally the supply and repair 
stations of the whole district have reaped a 
rich harvest. 

Considering that thus far the speed laws 
have been very well enforced under the 
exceptional conditions, and that but one 
accident has been reported, it is hard to 
discern any great hardship which has been 
inflicted on the public through the race. 





HEATH, WINNER OF THE CUP LAST YEAR, IN HIS CAR AT MINEOLA. 


two weeks this number has been greatly 
increased by the foreign teams and the 
small army of workmen and attendants. 
For the two days of the trial ard again of 
the great race, every available room and bed 
in hotels, road houses and even private 
houses has been rented at a high price. 
Since the course was first publicly an- 
nouriced, it has been visited by parties from 
the entire New York district, bringing busi- 


For three or four hours prior to 7.30 
o'clock in the morning the racing men 
use the roads of the course, nominally 
within the law, but actually at high speeds. 
This, of course, infringes on the rights of 
residents using the roads at this time, but 
they are comparatively few in number 
and all well advised of the possible danger 

On the other hand, this morning speed 
trial is watched with the keenest interest 





No. Driver. Car. 


1 Jenatzy...Mercedes 


2 Duray. .De Dietrich 





3 Dingle y.Pope-Toledo 








No. Driver. Car. 


5 Keene. ..Mercedes 


6 Wagner. ..Darracq 


7 Tracy. .Locomobile 


8 Nazzari........Fiat 
*X was substituted for 13 at the request of the driver. 


FINAL LIST OF STARTERS IN THE INTERNATIONAL RACE FOR THE W. K. VANDERBILT, JR., 
CUP, IN LONG ISLAND, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14. 


No. Driver. Car. 
Germany. 


France. 


10 Szisz.......Renault 


America. 
11 Christie. ... Christie 








peviats Fiat 


No. Driver: 


9 Warden...Mercedes *13 Campbell.....Mercedes 
14 Heath....... Panhard 


15 Lyttle... .Pope-Toledo 


16 Chevrolet........ 


Car. No. Driver. Car. 


17 Basle. . .Mercedes 


18 Hemery..Darracq 


19 White..... .White 










20 Sartori...... 
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by the villagers and farmers, including 
the women and children; the latter down 
to the smallest are developing into critics 
of speed driving, they know all the cars, 
and have their favorites, even though they 
may stumble over such names as Szisz, 
Hemery and Jenatzy. 

The roadway of the course is now in 
yery good condition, and as a whole has 
met the approval of most of the foreign 
drivers. It has been thoroughly under- 
brushed and cleared of weeds for its full 
width, the middle third of this width has 
been freely treated with oil until a hard, 
dustless surface has been obtained, and the 
work of reoiling certain portions is still 
under way. 

Much has been done to improve the gen- 
eral surface and to remedy individual de- 
fects. A trip over the course on Monday 
showed an improvement since the elimina- 
tion trial in the railroad crossing at Mine- 
ola, where the bump at the tracks has been 
eased by grading and banking, but it was 
proposed to do still more at this point. 
While unnoticed at ordinary speed, the 
bump is serious at high speeds, especially 
to the foreign drivers, who are unaccus- 
tomed to such crossings. 

Another bad place is at the culvert on the 
North Hempstead road, between East Nor- 
wich and Bull’s Head, a high bump at the 
foot of a grade, where careful filling and 
grading are required. Still another bad 
place is found where a macadam road 
crosses the course beyond Bull’s Head. 
Where the road ascends between two re- 
taining walls in the cut near Albertson’s, a 
large bowlder is lying on the north or right- 
hand side. The width of the road is such 
as to make passing possible, but the bowlder, 
not readily noticed, offers a serious danger 
to a car turning out a little too far. At 
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FOXHALL KEENE AT WORK TUNING UP HIS CAR FOR THE VANDERBILT RACE 


various points on the road beyond Albert- 
son’s piles of finely crushed stone are still 
lying just at the edge of the road, danger- 
ous to a car at speed and not readily seen; 
these should be removed. 

The actual corners of the course are 
generally in good condition and known to 
the drivers. The dead poles, previously 
mentioned, at the Lakeville turn, remain as 
a needless danger. 

On Monday an official inspection of the 
road was made by Chairman Morrell and 
Asa Goddard, the road expert, and it was 
then proposed to remedy all the bad places. 

There will undoubtedly be serious risk to 
those spectators who perSist in crowding 
on the course, but as all have been warned, 
the race management cannot be held re- 
sponsible should a disaster of this kind 
occur. It is obviously impossible to patrol 








LANCIA POSES FOR A SNAPSHOT AT HIS HEMPSTEAD HEADQUARTERS. 


the entire course, but it is very desirable 
that special precautions be taken at the 
turns. 

It is by no means unlikely that through the 
failure of his brakes or from some other 
reason a driver may not dare at the last 
moment to take a corner, but may continue 
straight ahead until his car is under full 
control. To this end, the roads about each 
turn should be kept entirely clear, but this 
can only be done by means of a large force, 
as the spectators crowd the adjoining roads 
to the very circumference of the turn. 

All the boxes and seats in the stands 
being taken, it was proposed on Monday to 
extend the grandstand and to add an outer 
tier o£ boxes in front of the smaller stand 
on the north side of the road; all the official 
parking spaces are taken and the farmers 
along the length of the Jericho road have 
done a good business in letting spaces on 
their own account. 

The Automobile Club of America will 
have a refreshment tent in the rear of the 
grandstand where coffee, rolls and eggs will 
be served from 4 A.M. to 8 a.m., with 
luncheon after the latter hour until the 
finish of the race, a separate tent being 
provided for ladies. 

Among the last cars ready on the course 
were the two Fiats of Lancia and Nazzari, 
which came from the steamer last week 
with the mud of the Brescia course still 
on them. With them came half a dozen 
great packing cases of parts of all kinds. 
The Fiat outfit has monopolized the whole 
of the triangle at Poirrier’s, a new building 
having been erected for a repair shop. In 
addition to the five drivers and various 
attendants, there are eight machinists from 
the Turin works. 

All day Sunday Lancia, big, broad-faced 
and broad-shouldered, worked over his car 
on the lawn in front of the garage; Nazzari 
being busy nearby with his car. By the end 
of the afternoon, while Nazzari’s car was 
only half assembled, Lancia had his ready 
and started the motor. The car standing 
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dead, he ran the motor first at a low speed 
and then with rapidly increasing revolutions 
until a very high speed was reached. 

He tuned the great barking brute with all 
the care and delicacy and affection that a 
virtuoso would lavish on his violin, and as 
the first impulsive pops grew to a deafening 
roar his face expanded further into a sweet 
smile of content. . Mere noise, sustained 
and continuous, is no novelty in a racing car 
or launch, but beside the great gray Fiat 
even the Panhards of last year were but 
sucking doves. 


Clear bluish vapor poured in steady vol- 
ume from the four short horizontal exhausts 
at the level of the cylinders on the left side, 
at times there was a play of bright flame, 
and the grass for yards away shivered and 
trembled under the force of the blast. The 
noise was loud, clear and continuous, like 
the play of a big automatic gun; even the 
most fanatical Wagnerite could hardly de- 
tect any musical quality, but to the motorist 
its rhythm was inspiring and exciting, tell- 
ing of the power and speed from which so 
much is expected on Saturday. 

Except for a certain license allowed to 
the drivers before 7.30 A.M. each day, the 
speed laws have been very rigidly enforced, 
the official support of the A. A. A. being 
given to the police traps which abound over 
the course. The list of victims is headed by 
Robert Lee Morrell, Chairman of the Rac- 
ing Board, who was caught on October 5 
while hastening to the relief of a victim, 
and after him came Duray, second offense, 
$50, and Nazzari, $25. Mr. Morrell’s offense 
was unintentional, as he has made every 
possible effort to restrain both racing drivers 
and other motorists. 


On Sunday last the traps were set with 
good result on the North Hempstead road, 
some six or eight captures being made there. 
During the day a procession of cars of all 
classes was seen over the course, the great 
majority, by the way, running with the turns 
to the right, or the reverse of the race. 

The official weighing-in of the racing 
cars will take place at the scales near 
Albertson station on Friday, Messrs. Riker 
and Birdsall, of the Technical Committee, 
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COVER DESIGN FOR THE VANDERBILT 
RACE PROGRAM. 
with R. H. White and S. A. Miles, being 
in attendance from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. Con- 
testants may drive their cars under power 
to and from the scales, provided that they 
observe the speed laws. 

Following the finish, each car will take 
up a representative of the Commission at 
Kaug’s corner, who will accompany it to 
the scales for the final weighing. 

For those who propose to reach the 
course by an early start on Saturday morn- 
ing the Long Island Railroad Company will 
put on two special trains, from both Thirty- 
fourth Street Ferry in New York and the 
Flatbush avenue station in Brooklyn. The 
first will leave both points at 4 a.M., run- 
ning direct to Garden City, where a stop 
will be made for breakfast, starting again 
at 5:00 A.M. for the short run across to 
Mineola station, near the grandstand. The 
second will leave New York and Brooklyn 
at 5 A.M., running through to Mineola. 
After the finish both of these trains will 
return from Mineola. 

The majority of the racegoers will un- 
doubtedly go to the vicinity of the grand- 
stand, which is reached by the main line 
of the Long Island Railroad, with trains 
at frequent intervals through the day. New 

















HEMERY, IN 80-HORSEPOWER DARRACQ, ENTERED FOR VANDERBILT RACE. 
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Hyde Park and Mineola stations are both 
near to the course. The northwest angle 
of the course, about Lakeville, is best 
reached by the North Side Division, Great 
Neck station being but a little over a mile 
from the Lakeville turn. 

The Oyster Bay branch, on which trains 
are comparatively infrequent, crosses the 
course at Albertson, where stops are made, 
and continues on to Roslyn. Greenvale Sta- 
tion, about one and a half miles beyond 
Roslyn, is very near the Bull’s Head corner. 
That portion of the course from Mineola 
around by Jericho and East Norwich to 
Bull’s Head is inaccessible by rail except 
by driving from one to three miles from the 
nearest station. Those who have not en- 
gaged hotel accommodation in advance need 
hope for nothing on Friday afternoon. 


OFFICIAL PROGRAM AND SCORE CARD. 

The official program, score card and guide 
for the Vanderbilt Cup race, published by 
Tue AvutomosiLe for the Cup Commission, 
is an unusually complete piece of work, and 
if of the kind that is likely to be kept after 
the race is over rather than thrown away 
and forgotten. Its contents include a list 
of officials connected with fhe race, descrip- 
tions of road and rail routes to the course, 
a list of the best places for seeing the race, 
a map of the course, an interesting descrip- 
tion of the timing arrangements, descrip- 
tions of the turns, a list of cup racing 
records and racing statistics, stories of the 
American elimination trials, a score card 
on heavy bristol board, a history of the 
Vanderbilt cup, the instructions given to the 
contestants in the Vanderbilt Cup race, en- 
gravings and short descriptions of all the 
cars, with their drivers, that will compete, 
and much other matter of more than pass- 
ing interest to automobilists. On the cover 
is an illustration of the huge silver trophy, 
with the flags of the competing nations— 
France, Italy, Germany and the United 
States—shown in their proper colors. The 
book—for it is by no means a mere pamph- 
let—will be on sale at the leading hotels in 
New York during this week, and on Satur- 
day, October 14, the day of the race, may 
be obtained at the Garden City Hotel,: as 
well as in the neighborhood of the grand- 
stand at Mineola and at various points on 
the course. 





MILE TRIALS IN BROOKLYN. 

Entry blanks have been issued for the 
second sefi-annual contest for the Sir 
Thomas Dewar trophy. The event will be 
decided on Coney Island Boulevard, Pros- 
pect Park, Brooklyn, on October 18, the 
entrants to report to the starter at 8 a.m. 
The distance will be one mile, straight- 
away, with flying start, and, if necessary, 
the race will be run in heats and a final. 
In conformity with a clause in the rules 
governing the event, entrants are requested 
to pay $100 in addition to the entrance fee 
of $50. 
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Automobiles Especially Equip- 
or Camping. 


Special Correspondence. 

Boston, Oct. 7—Somewhere in the game 
woods of Maine is the unique automobile 
illustrated herewith, which was photo- 
graphed in front of the Harvard Union at 
Cambridge just before it departed for the 
Pine Tree State a fortnight ago. Leaning 
against the hood 1s Roy A. Faye, of Boston, 
and the other man is Freeman N. Young, of 
Arlington. The body and special equipment 
of the car are after their own ideas and 
designs for a traveling camp and headquar- 
ters for a hunting trip. Messrs. Faye and 
Young were to be joined by F. E. Thomp- 
son, of Boston, and Dr. A. H. Tuttle, of 
Cambridge, and the four will travel and live 
in the car during a trip of several weeks in 
the Maine woods. 

A year ago these men evolved the idea of 
fitting up an automobile for a camping trip, 
and equipped a Rambler with which they 
traveled through Maine during the hunting 
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season. The plan was so successful that 
they decided to repeat the trip this season, 
using a larger and more powerful machine. 
They therefore adapted a 40-horsepower 
chassis to their purposes and now they 
have as comfortable traveling and living 
quarters as could be asked. 


The first step was the removal of the 
touring car body and the substitution of the 
big covered top, which projects forward 
over the driver’s seat and bonnet and has 
considerable overhang in the rear. The 
frame of the top is strongly constructed 
and in the interior on each side are two 
berths, which when not in use can be 
strapped to the sides out of the way. They 
are furnished with pneumatic mattresses and 
blankets. For’ the front seat a box capable 
of holding a large quantity of provisions 
was substituted, and on the running board 
they fastened a box that served as an ice- 
chest. 


Mr. Young is an electrical engineer and 
he has brought his knowledge very much 
into play in the equipment of the car. The 














FAY-YOUNG CAMP CAR, FITTED WITH .WIRELESS TELEGRAPH MAST AND INSTRUMENTS. 
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interior is lighted by incandescent electric 
lights supplied with current from storage 
batteries, and an electric radiator provides 
heat for cooking or for any other purpose 
for which it may be needed. The five big 
gas and oil lamps on the machine can also 
be used for lighting when the car is a 
camp. In the interior is stored the camp- 
ing equipment, and a place is provided for 
Mr. Faye’s bird dogs. 

But the most novel part of the equipment 
is the wireless telegraphy outfit. In the 
photograph, the mast, with its arrangement 
of wires for sending and receiving messages, 
is seen projecting from the top of the car. 
It is not intended to travel with the mast in 
this position, but it is arranged so that it can 
be put up or taken down in a very few min- 
utes. By means of the wireless outfit the 
travelers expect to be able to keep in com- 
munication with the outside world while 
they are in the depths of the woods. 

For camping purposes there is a water- 
proof canvas which can be extended from 
the front of the top for ten feet over and be- 
yond the hood, thus protecting the motor 
and giving ample camping room about the 
front of the car. The car carries a good 
supply of gasoline and lubricating oils and a 
sufficient supply of provisions, so that the 
party will be practically independent during 
its journey. All the members of the party 
are enthusiastic automobilists and are capa- 
ble of taking care of anything that may 
happen to the machine. 





INDIAN SUMMER TOURING. 


Special Correspondence, 

MINNEAPOLIS, Oct. 9.—These are ideal 
automobiling days in the Northwest. It is 
several years since the Northwest was so 
favored with a delightful Indian Summer. 
At no time during the entire year, have 
short tours been so much enjoyed. The 
sun spreads a delicious warmth that is tem- 
pered by the cool winds that generally pre- 
vail, and automobilists are taking advantage 
of the conditions, fully realizing that the 
Northern blasts will ere long tear the golden 
leaves from the boughs and scurry them 
along with a seasoning of sleet and snow. 

Conditions like the present have an en- 
couraging influence upon the trade. The 
season for buying is by no means past, and 
many machines have been sold during the 
past few weeks. It seems as if the present 
Indian summer has awakened a longing for 
the country roads among persons who were 
not inclined that way during the warmer 
season. The trade here is closing a most 
prosperous year, with indications for a good 
new one. 





The sale of automobiles of all makes in 
Great Britain for the first seven months of 
1905 averaged nearly one hundred machines 
daily. Of the 13,657 motor cars sold, 9,800 
were home made. Nearly two-thirds of the 
3.857 imported cars were of French make. 
Only 416 British cars were exported during 
the seven months.—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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Possibilities for Publicity in a Transcontinental Tour. 


By JAMES SNODGRASS. 


MAN who made a transcontinental 

trip in an automobile was asked, in- 
clusively, what he thought about it. “It was 
a case of too much overalls,” he immediately 
replied. The trip had been planned and put 
through by a manufacturer to establish a 
record for his car and to obtain desirable 
publicity while doing so, and the result was 
thus tersely expressed by one who had spe- 
cial opportunities and capabilities for obser- 
vation. 

This friendly criticism is in some measure 
applicable to all the trips of the sort that 
have been made for business purposes, in 
the opinion of the writer. Certainly so if 
such a trip is considered in the light of the 
possibilities. On the other hand, if these 
ventures have been carried out with a full 
appreciation of the possibilities which have 
been intentionally ignored for good though 
not readily apparent reasons, the criticism 
does not apply. Furthermore, if those who 
have financed transcontinental journeys are 
satisfied with the results accomplished, no 
one else need worry. However, since it is 
manifest that interest and effort in this di- 
rection are increasing, it may not be without 
profit to consider some of the possibilities or 
opportunities. 


PLANNING TRANSCONTINENTAL TRIP. 


In planning a transcontinental trip for the 
sake of publicity either of two results must 
be in mind: One is to establish a new 
“record” for the journey, and the other is 
to obtain the maximum amount of the right 
kind of publicity while the trip is in progress 
and afterward. In the first case, everything 
must be subordinated to the record-breaking 
idea. ‘The machine itself and its load, the 
character of the men in the expedition, the 
route, the hours of travel and rest, and all 
other essential features of the undertaking 
must be considered with a view to a single 
result. 

Appearances, favorable impressions of 
spectators en route, and of possible pur- 
chasers of automobiles who may read the 
written or photographic record of the trip 
while it is in progress, these must all be lost 
sight of for the sake of being able to claim 
the record. And supposing this result ac- 
complished, what does it mean? The pos- 
session for a little while of the right to 
claim a “record” that by comparison with 
the speed of an ordinary transcontinental 
train is very slow, ridiculously slow. 


WHEN THE TRAIN IS PREFERABLE. 


Should a man want to get from San Fran- 
cisco to New York in a hurry, he would 
hardly display good sense in endeavoring to 
make the journey in an automobile. The 
day may, and doubtless will, come when 
special automobile highways will parallel the 
trunk railroad lines across the continent, and 
with a powerful car one may drive a thou- 
sand or several thousand miles on the road 


at a higher speed than he could travel by 
rail, but that day is some time off yet. 

In the dash for the record, overalls and 
oil and dirt and discomfort are essentials 
that the average purchaser and user of an 
automobile would prefer to be without. 
Fording rivers during flood time, or skid- 
ding down mountain trails in a cloudburst 
are quite picturesque stunts that appeal to 
the imagination rather than to the pocket- 
book. 

So much for the “record” side of the 
undertaking, with which the writer is not 
in sympathy. 


TuHeE Joys or Tourtnc. 


Now as to the other. Notmng appeals to 
the tastes of the present or prospective 
automobilist more invitingly than touring. 
The possibility of seeing the country at one’s 
leisure, stopping by the roadside to view the 
landscape or to pick a flower, putting up at 
some hospitable farmhouse or roadside inn, 
meeting people of other habits and pursuits, 
and withal observing the decencies of life as 
to appearances; these are attractions that 
the automobile offers in a measure that no 
other method of conveyance can compare 
with. There is no better teacher than ex- 
ample, and why not make a transcontinental 
trip an educational or missionary effort? 

Suppose a manufacturer has decided to 
put a car through from coast to coast for the 
purpose of getting the maximum amount of 
publicity of the right sort. He must first 
consider the seasons, and, in doing so, the 
route, for climatic conditions are not uniform 
throughout the United States, a simple fact 
that is often forgotten. One’s own state is 
only a small part of the Union. 

As far as possible, the route should be 
planned to pass through the greatest pos- 
sible number of prosperous towns and cities 
without incurring loss of time in side ex- 
cursions from the main line. There is suf- 
ficient data now available and the services of 
road experts obtainable to practically elim- 
inate guesswork. The route selected, the 
questions of supplies and communications 
call for attention, for it is assumed that the 
suitability of the machine for the work and 
its special equipment in the shape of spares 
and the like, has already been settled in the 
mind of the builder. 


SELECTING THE PERSONNEL. 


Meanwhile, steps will have been taken to 
select the personnel, and this is really the 
most important component of the entire un- 
dertaking. At least two men should travel 
on the car, one to drive and attend strictly to 
the mechanical end of the combination, and 
the other to be-the personal representative 
of the manufacturer and in absolute control 
of the expedition. There cannot be two 
captains on one ship. 

The driver should be a man of technical 
education and not merely picked out of the 
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shop because he is, perhaps, a skilled assein- 
bler. He should be as much at home in 
evening clothes as in overalls, and if more 
so, so much the better for the commercial] 
success of the expedition. 

Men who answer these requirements «re 
more numerous than men who are qualified 
to act as captain of such an expedition. A 
newspaper man, skilled in the art of obs-r- 
vation and writing, and accustomed to meet 
men under and in all conditions of life, and 
who can face an audience and tell his exne- 
riences in an interesting way, is the ideal 
man for leadership. If unfamiliar with the 
particular car in question, he could soon 
learn its special features at the factory, and 
also become acquainted with the man who 
would drive—a most important require- 
ment for a harmonious and successful trip. 

The occupants of the car selected, the 
next step would be to engage the services 
of an expert advance agent, a man accus- 
tomed to go ahead of theatrical companies— 
one who knows the highways and byways of 
publicity. An expert mechanic from the 
factory would also be selected to accompany 
the expedition by rail, wherever possible, 
armed with permission to ride on freight 
trains, so as to be able to make close con- 
nections in the more remote sections. 

During this process of selection, all agents 
and representatives of the manufacturer 
along the route would be kept fully in- 
formed of the plan of campaign, and their 
suggestions carefully considered. It would 
be part of the program to have them con- 
tinuously informed as to the progress of the 
trip, with the co-operation of the advance 
agent, so that in good time before the arrival 
of the car in a town, invitations would be 
issued to prospective or possible purchasers 
to inspect the car and discuss its use with 
the transcontinentalists. 


READY FOR THE START. 


Everything being in readiness for the 
trip, the advance agent would commence his 
labors. He would interest the daily news- 
papers in the affair at the start and along 
the entire route, attend to all matters of 
hotel accommodations, connect with the 
manufacturer’s local representatives, an: 
where none existed arrange for garage facil- 
ities and the handling of supplies. He wou!d 
also get into touch with the automobile and 
good roads organizations along the route, 
arranging for the receptions of the tourists, 
and gain the goodwill and co-operation of 
the city or other authorities, who might aid 
in carrying out the program. 

Club officials would readily arrange to 
pilot the tourists in and out of towns, mak- 
ing the occasion a friendly demonstration t 
the citizens of the possibilities of the auto- 
mobile. 


a. 


ELIMINATION OF Dirt. 


When traveling in the more thickly settle: 
parts of the country, the tourists shou! 
make a practice of stopping outside citi 
and towns to get things in presentable con- 
dition. A good car is none the better when 
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covered with mud and dust, and its occu- 
pants are more attractive in clean linen and 
suitable clothes than when dirty in person 
and dirtier in raiment. 

In following the “record” plan, drivers 
have been known to arrive at a town late at 
night and leave it early the next morning be- 
fore folks were about, thus losing all the 
benefits the exhibition of their car would 
bring to the builder. 

In the plan here outlined, the car on 
arrival would be taken in charge by the me- 
chanic from the factory, who would look it 
over for any needed adjustments or replace- 
ments, and get it in proper condition for 
public view in the salesroom or garage of 
the local representative. 


Get Rip oF THE OVERALLS. 


The leader and the driver could relieve 
their minds of all worries after furnishing 
the mechanic with a list of their require- 
ments. They would then be free to attend 
to their own physical comfort and to appear 
before the public in the same condition as 
any private gentleman making a pleasure 
tour. Later the driver would be in attend- 
ance with the car to answer questions, and 
there would be no overalls in sight. They 
have no place in the salesroom any more 
than stable clothes have in a carriage repos- 
itory. 

Meanwhile, the leader of the expedition 
would be furnishing copy and photographs 
to the local papers and to the factory for dis- 
tribution to the trade press and the manu- 
facturer’s salesrooms throughout the coun- 
try. Photographs should be taken with a 
folding camera, 31-4 by 41-4 inches, fitted 
with a powerful lens. This is lantern slide 
size, and slides can be quickly made by di- 
rect contact, and bigger positives can easily 
be made by enlargement. By arrangement 
either with the advance agent or the factory, 
the films exposed could be developed and 
slides made as the trip progressed, and these 
shipped to points along the route, where 
there were representative automobile clubs, 
or where the advance agent decided a public 
lecture could be held.. In most cities and 
towns lanterns can be hired, or if this was 
found impracticable, a light single lantern 
fitted with an acetylene burner could be car- 
ried and the gas generating apparatus of the 
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car used with the lantern. Or the outfit 
could be sent by express. Club members 
would be glad to gather at a lecture given 
en route, and in smaller cities a public 
“show” would be a much discussed event. 


MATERIAL For Goop Copy. 


The material for good copy in a transcon- 
tinental trip is inexhaustible. The changes 
in the physical character of the country 
alone stimulate the imagination and furnish 
a topic that is certainly not “written out” 
from an automobilist’s point of view. Be- 
tween the fertile valleys and pastoral scenes 
of Western New York and the heavily tim- 
bered mountains of the Pacific slope, there 
are many wonders. Huge lakes and mighty 
rivers, mountain range and prairie, barren 
desert and heavily timbered land, are all 
passed in review, and a thousand and one 
conditions of men and matériel in city and 
town and in the open country. And aside 
from the interest of descriptions of scenery 
and incident there is information of the 
greatest practical value in the record of the 
route, followed conditions of roads, costs of 
supplies and hotel accommodations. All of 
this, if logged each day, would form the 
basis of a handbook for tourists that would 
be a valuable subsequent advertisement for 
the manufacturer, or it could be incorpor- 
ated in the form of addenda in the gen- 
eral account of the tour, which, if interest- 
ingly written and adequately illustrated, 
could find a large sale and familiarize thou- 
sands of persons with the car 

In making photographs on a trip, it is not 
necessary that the car shall appear in every 
view. Good taste will dictate when and 
when not. There is such a thing as too 
much car, though many builders do not ap- 
pear to understand this. 


ATTRACTIVE SIDE OF Tour. 


Above all, the attractive side of the tour 
should be kept to the fore. The pleasures 
and delights should be recorded rather than 
the disagreeable features, without in the 
least stretching the truth. A narrative of an 
ocean voyage that only recorded the sea- 
sickness of the author would not make very 
interesting reading and would not be consid- 
ered a valuable addition to any steamship 
company’s literature. 
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At the conclusion of the trip, there would 
be an abundant supply of material for a 
lecture, illustrated by dissolving views, 
which the leader of the expedition could 
give before automobile clubs in the larger 
cities and which could be incorporated in 


the program of a lyceum bureau. People 


would sooner hear or read about their own 
country than any other, and there would be 
no lack of influential audiences. 

Such is the merest sketch of a publicity 
trip across the continent. It is not neces- 
sary, however, that the route from ocean to 
ocean be followed. A tour of the Southern 
States has not yet been tried, and a trip all 
around the borders of the United States ig 
perhaps a possibility. Who knows! 





Reached for His Hip Pocket. 


Joe Haws came around the corner in 
Varna the other day in his new automobile. 
A stranger with a good-sized jag was 
crossing the street at the same time, and 
in an instant he was bumped ignominiously 
into the gutter. Hannilvy he was unin- 
jured. With a ferocious yell he jumped to 
his feet and reached back his hand to his 
hip pocket. “Hey, don’t shoot,” cried Joe, 
in amnrehension. The man still kept his 
hand in his hip pocket, while a look of im- 
potent rage flashed across his face. Joe 
began to apologize for running into him. 
“Oh, it ain’t that,” drawled the fellow, “but 
dang it all, you have smashed a half-pint 
bottle of good whiskey I had in my pocket.” 
—Lacon (Ill.) Journal. 

Iowa has 1,573 registered automobiles. 
Country doctors, merchants, and especially 
bankers in the small towns, have machines. 
Many places of 1,500 to 2,000 inhabitants 
boast of six to ten autos. It is this use of 
the automobile in the small towns that 
makes the total number so large. The cities 
of the state are not without their share, 
however. Here in Des Moines there are 
about 125 machines, although the records 
have no accurate statement of the exact 
number. Waterloo, Cedar Rapids, Daven- 
port, etc., are enthusiastic auto towns. The 
American-made gasoline automobiles are 
said to be most numerous in the state. 
—Des Moines Capital. 
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J. F. WILCOX AND PARTY OF YOUNG WOMEN IN HIS AUTOMOBILE AT “OLD ORCHARD,” ON LAKE MINNETONKA, NEAR MINNEAPOLIS. 
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Development of Automobiling in Omaha. 


By W. H. HODGE. 


MAHA, Nes., Oct. 7—Automobiling in 
Omaha and the State of Nebraska, for 
some reason, got a late start. It was not 
until 1903 that motor cars began to appear in 
any noticeable number. In the beginning of 
1900 the city did not have a single auto- 
mobile, but during the last three years en- 
thusiasts in the new means of transporta- 
tion have increased rapidly. There are 
now, at the close of the 1905 buying sea- 
son, about 550 machines in the state, of 
_ which about 130 are owned in Omaha. The 
number owned in 1903 was doubled the 
following year and the ratio kept up in 
1905. According to local dealers, the pros- 
pects for the coming season promise even 
better than the advances made in the past 
two seasons. 

Dr. D. Cameron Anderson introduced the 
automobile in Omaha. It was a Winton 
phaeton and was the cause of the doctor 
leaving Omaha for New York, where he is 
now a resident. The very first appearance 
of the car on the street provoked an out- 
burst of public wrath. Two or three run- 
aways were attributed to the terrifying qual- 
ities of the phaeton, and Dr. Anderson 
began to lose his friends. At the Country 
Club, one of the city’s most exclusive or- 
ganizations, the little Winton frightened so 
many roadsters that the doctor was given 
the cold shoulder. He left town, vowing 
he would not stay in a place where the 
inhabitants had such antiquated notions. 

About the same time that Dr. Anderson 
was bringing grief upon himself, a small 
machine shop owner, Frank.» W. Bacon, 
succeeded in building his first automobile. 
He had been absorbed in the horseless car- 
riage idea for several years, and after con- 
siderable experimenting, turned out his first 
product. It was an 8-horsepower gasoline 
runabout with a planetary transmission and 
side chain drive. Mr. Bacon used alleys 
and back streets until the populace got used 
to the thing, and he managed to take his 
family out for a spin occasional'y during a 
period of three years, when a man from 
Cedar Falls, Neb., saw the runabout and 
bought it for $400. 

Ig the meantime Mr. Bacon had built 
seven other gasoline machines. One of these 
was a large, 20-horsepower car, capable of 
holding twelve passengers. It was con- 
structed to order and was used successfully 
as a stage by Shettler & Gaston between 
Sheridan and Buffalo in Wyoming. The 
stage was able to miake a speed of about 
eighteen miles an hour on the long, rough 
journey, and was kept steadily in use for 
more than a year, when the partners in the 
enterprise had a falling out and the car 
came back to Mr. Bacon on a mortgage. It 
was dismantled and some of its parts used 
in the building.of other autos, some of which 
are still in use. 

The development of the industry put Mr. 
Bacon out of business and he became an 


agent for cars made in the East, finally 
joining hands with the Powell Automobile 
Company. This company was the first to 
transact an exclusive automobile and parts 
supply business in the city. It opened in 
1903 and has had a remarkably successful 
career up to date. It constructed the first 
large garage in Omaha, a picture of which 
was shown in a recent number of THE Avu- 
TOMOBILE [August 31 issue]. 

H. E. Frederickson was the first agent 
for autos in Omaha, but he carried on the 
business together with a vehicle and buggy 
trade. There are now five firms in the city 
devoting all or a large part of their atten- 
tion to the selling and renting of autos and 
jobbing in all kinds of pertinent supplies. 
These are the Powell-Bacon Company, the 
J. J. Deright Automobile and Safe Company, 
R. R. Kimball, the Karbach Automobile and 
Vehicle Company, and the Rambler Auto- 
mobile Company, which has a brauch office. 

During the present year about $100,000 is 
being permanently invested in up-to-date 
garages in this city. The Kimball garage 
will cost $40,000; Deright’s something like 
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that figure, and the Powell-Bacon Com- 
pany’s structure called for an expenditure of 


approximately $20,000. All are close to-, 


gether on Farnam near Twentieth street. 

About 75 per cent. of the business done 
by the local dealers is with persons living 
outside of Omaha. Particularly in supplies, 
the Omaha firms have a clear sweep of ter- 
ritory with little competition from the 
Missouri river to the Northwest Pacific 
coast. Up to this time everything has been 
in favor of the Omaha firms, and they have 
been getting big results. 

None of them seems able satisfactorily to 
explain the backwardness of Omaha in au- 
tomobiling as compared with many other 
cities of its size. The city has about 100 
miles of well-paved streets and a mag- 
nificent boulevard and park system, all open 
to the autoist. In addition, three new 
boulevards, aggregating ten miles in length, 
have been laid out and are to be built within 
a year. The area of the city is big and 
the roads leading to it are good. One 
boulevard extends north of the city six 
miles to Florence, running part of the way 
along the river and affording a beautiful 
view. At Florence is a rendezvous for short 
trips and on the home journey one can 
make an enjoyable stop at the Minne-Lusa 

















THE WILKINS PARTY OF OMAHA UNDER WASHINGTON ELM IN CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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FRANK W. BACON AND FAMILY IN FIRST AUTOMOBILE BUILT IN OMAHA. 


pumping station, with its fine grounds and 
tavern close by. It has been much fre- 
quented this year in connection with jaunts 
to Blair, twenty-six miles, and Fremont, 
forty miles. Both of these can be made 
over splendid roads. The state at large, 
however, is not especially well equipped in 
good highways. 

With the exception of ten or twelve phy- 
sicians who make their rounds in motor 
cars, there has been no professional or com- 
mercial use of the automobile in Omaha. A 
few weeks ago, however, one of the large 
breweries placed an order for a heavy auto 
dray, which is expected to be the first of a 
number of similar vehicles. City officers are 
now considering the advisability of buying 
automobile patrol wagons for the police 
department. 

The Omaha Automobile Club was organ- 
ized last August. Its membership roll has 
been growing rapidly, and the officers say it 
will be but a short time before plans are 
started to arrange for permanent quarters. 

A few of the Omaha car owners have 
made long tours. Among these are Bert 
Bradford, who recently returned from a 
two-months’ trip, during which he covered 
about 6,500 miles in his 24-horsepower 
Locomobile. Mr. Bradford and party jour- 
neyed as far east as Bridgeport, Conn. No 
accidents of any magnitude marred their 
trip. 

Last year Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Wilkins, 
accompanied by Louis Bostwick, a news- 
paper photographer, made a 7,000-mile jour- 
ney overland to Portland, Me., and return. 
Mr. Wilkins’ former 40-horsepower Winton 
is given credit for much of the pleasure and 


enjoyment its passengers got out of the trip. 

This summer Frank McGinn has made 
runs to Denver and Chicago in a Winton 
touring car, and returned to tell about it 
with a great deal of pleasure. Early in 
September Louis C. Nash made a tour to 
St. Paul in his White steamer, carrying a 
party of young men companions. 

The automobile played a prominent part 
in 1904 in helping the Ak-Sar-Ben, a popular 
commercial secret order, to break all local 
membership records. The cars were lined 
up first in parade, placarded with banners 
and devices, each car carrying a committee 
of membership seekers. The cars then dis- 
persed, each following a well-defined route. 
As a result of one day’s work, more new 
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names were placed on the books of the order 
than for any other single twenty-four hours. 

Every machine in town entered in a floral 
parade held last fall. As a striking com- 
mentary on Dr. Anderson’s experience six 
years ago at the Country Club, an automobile 
parade was a big feature of the gymkhana 
held at the club September I. 

An approximate summing up shows the 
Rambler and the Stevens-Duryea to be the 
favorite machines in Omaha, with the White 
steamer and the Winton cars close behind. 
The Olds, Waverley electric, Reo, Knox, 
Cadillac, Queen, Ford and Pope-Toledo are 
next in the order named, with the Locomo- 
bile, Haynes, Milwaukee, Thomas, Franklin, 
Peerless, Stanley steamer, Columbia, Na- 
tional, Wayne, Packard and other makes 
fairly well represented. Foreign cars have 
not made their appearance. 

The Deright Company sells the Pope-To- 
ledo, Reo and Waverley; H. E. Frederick- 
son, the Cadillac; the Karbach Company, 
the Queen; R. R. Kimball, the Stevens- 
Duryea and Stanley, and the Powell-Bacon 
Company the White steamer, Winton, Loco- 
mobile, Olds and the Woods and Baker 
electrics. 

The Karbach Company has announced 
that it intends to enlarge its automobile 
department and to begin the manufacture 
of gasoline cars of its own design next 
year. To do this new and larger quarters 
and much additional machinery will be re- 
quired. Plans for the enterprise are not 
fully arranged, but the company, which has 
made buggies and wagons for years, is de- 
termined not to be left behind in the devel- 
opment of the automobile industry. 





A movement is under way in Philadelphia 
to inaugurate an electric automobile service 
along Broad and Diamond streets. Charles 
Berg, of Cleveland, is at the head of the 
scheme, and it is his inter.tion to put fifty 
machines on the route, each having a ca- 
pacity of thirty passengers, more cars to be 
added as increased patronage demands it. 
A fare of ten cents will be charged. 

















NEW KIMBALL GARAGE AT FARMAN AND TWENTY-FIRST STREETS, OMAHA 
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Stearns 1906 Model 40-Horsepower Touring Car. 


Several interesting features are found in 
the new 40-horsepower touring car that has 
just been brought out for next season by 
the F. B. Stearns Company, of Cleveland, 
which is prepared to fill a limited number 
of orders. In the effort to keep the weight 
of the car below 3,000 pounds, and yet pro- 
vide the desired strength in all parts, a large 
quantity of high-class imported material 
has been used. 

The car has a very long wheelbase of 119 
inches, and the frame is 5-inch section 
pressed steel, 13 feet long and trussed to 
give it increased strength. The four cyl- 
inders of the engine are cast in pairs, with 
integral water jackets around the heads and 
valves. The valves are of large diameter. 
in pockets brought out at the sides of the 
cylinders to give ample space, and there is 
an aluminum plate over each pair of heads. 
The compression is very high, a perfect fit 
of the pistons in the cylinders being ob- 
tained by polishing the cylinders and pistons 
with crocus after they have been ground. 

Ignition is by magneto positively driven 
from the camshaft, but high tension coil is 
furnished when specified. The carbureter is 
of the two-part float type. A lever on the 
steering wheel operates a. throttle on the 
intake, and at the same time opens a but- 
terfly valve at the side of the air chamber. 
Normal supply of air comes up around the 
sides of the air chamber, while an increased 
supply comes in at one side through a 
spring valve which operates as the suction 
increased. 

There is a main gasoline tank having a 
capacity of twenty-eight gallons at the rear 
of the body connected with a gauge on the 
dash. Gasoline is fed by exhaust pressure 
to a two-quart auxiliary tank on the inside 
of the dash. A float in the auxiliary tank 
maintains a constant pressure in the cham- 
ber, so that the carbureter does not have to 
operate at varying pressures on the fuel. 
The gasoline enters the top of the car- 
bureter, passing over the needle valve and 


keeping it clean. The exhaust line to the 
main gasoline tank has a screen for remov- 
ing foreign matter, and in the line is an 
automatic relief valve which opens in case 
of excessive pressure. 

The main lubricating supply is carried in 
a tank on the right side of the frame, which 
has a capacity of three gallons. Pressure 
on the oil is maintained by means of water 


from the circulating system. This system 
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at any point, is an aluminum housing, to 
which are attached the bonnet covers. Thus 
the radiator is not subjected to any of the 
twisting strains set up in the front of the 
car, and it is declared that it will not rattle 
apart under severe usage. Directly beneath 
the radiator is a direct driven circulating 
pump. By removing a cap below the radi- 
ator the pump may be removed without 
interfering with the gearing. There is no 
water tank, the radiator, cylinder jackets 
and piping holding about eight gallons. 
One lever operates all gear changes, the 





STEARNS ENGINE, SHCWING CRANKCASE COVERS REMOVED. 


has been used by the Stearns company for 
three years with great success. Oil is 
forced to a six-lead sight-feed lubricator 
on the dash which lubricates the motor and 
transmission bearings. Each oil line has a 
goose-neck connection to the lubricator, so 
that by removing two nuts any individual 
line can be removed for cleaning or repairs. 

The radiator is built by the Mayo Radi- 
ator Company, after special designs. It is 
built up of leaf copper and it is bolted to a 
cross member on the main frame. Sur- 
rounding the radiator, but not touching it 





FOUR-SPEED SLIDING GEAR TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL OF STEARNS CAR. 


transmission being of the selective type, 
giving four speeds forward and reverse, 
with direct drive at high speed. On any of 
the intermediate gears, the secondary shaft 
rotates only half as fast as the main shaft 
instead of twice as fast, as in many trans- 
missions. The gears are all 5 pitch and are 
made of the best class of Carpenter gear 
steel, tempered after they are formed. ‘he 
gear shafts and axle are mounted on Hess- 
Bright ball bearings and large bearings of 
this type are used in the transmission to 
take up and thrust. The shafts and rear axle 
are of chrome nickel steel tested to a tensile 
strain of 120,000 pounds per square inch. 
The crankshaft is cut out from a solid 
steel forging and the bearing surfaces are 
hardened, ground and polished. 

Heavy roller chains at either side trans- 
mit the power to the rear wheels. hie 
chains are covered so that they cannot be 
seen from the exterior of the car. The rear 
springs are six leaf, 50 inches long and 2 1-2 
inches wide and guaranteed for 12,000 
miles. The front springs are of the sain 
pattern and 44 inches long. 

There are two internal expanding brak«s 
on the rear wheels, with an emergency bra 
having 3-inch face on the transmission. | he 
body is of cast aluminum with roomy ton- 
neau and divided front seat. The das! 
and floor plates are also of aluminum, tlic 
latter having pebble tread. Standard whee!- 
are 36 by 4 I-2 inches rear and 34 by 4 fron 
or 34 by 41-2 inch front, optional. 
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NEW 40-HORSEPOWER STEARNS TOURING CAR FOR 1906. 


Cars for Death Valley. 


Discovery of gold in Death Valley in 
Nevada resulted in a sudden and large in- 
flux of prospectors, miners and others in- 
variably found in new mining camps. Towns 
like Bullfrog and Goldfield sprang up over- 
night in mushroom manner. These towns 
were at the openings of the new mines, and 
were from 100 to 200 miles from the nearest 
railroad—for railroads are few in Nevada, 
and especially in the Death Valley. 

At first transportation of passengers and 
freight was by horses and mule teams and 
was hot and tedious, and it would take many 
months to build a spur of the railroad to 
the mines. Meantime an enterprising man 
—Charles Christman—seeing an opportunity 
to make money, decided to start an auto- 
mobile passenger service. So he ordered 
three Pope-Toledo cars with especially-built 
bodies. These are now running from Tono- 
pah, the nearest railroad point, to Bull- 
frog, a distance of 150 miles. They cross 
the desert land, most of which is smooth 
and hard, only about $3,000 having been ex- 
pended in putting the entire road in good 





condition. ‘There are, however, some very 
steep grades, and the temperature rises to 


125 degrees. 
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ers a three-seated wagonette. It has a 
regular four-cylinder engine of 45 horse- 
power, with Pope carbureter, rotary pump, 
jump-spark ignition and an external clutch 
of new design. A new idea in cooling has 
been employed, called the Pope-Toledo 
planetic system. The frame of the car is 
of wood, reinforced with steel plates. The 
wheelbase is 114 I-2 inches, and three per- 
sons can be seated comfortably on each seat. 
The gasoline tank has a capacity for thirty 
gallons of fuel, which is sufficient for a run 
of 450 miles. 


Car with F ootman Attached. 


Automobiles of the touring type are 
usually handled by a chauffeur who has 
sole charge of the car and dresses in the 
unconventional chauffeur’s costume. 
The car illustrated in the accompanying 
engraving, however, is an exception. Not 
only is the chauffeur in livery, but the 
second front seat of the car is occupied by 
a liveried footman wearing a top hat—a de- 


usual 

















AUTOING IN CENTRAL PARK WITH LIVERIED DRIVER AND FOOTMAN, IN LANDAULET. 


The accompanying engraving shows one 
of the special machines, called by the build- 






























































POPE-TOLEDO 45-HORSEPOWER CAR ESPECIALLY BUILT FOR NEVADA STAGE LINE. 


cided novelty on a gasoline car. The ma- 
chine, a Decauville, was photographed in 
Central Park, New York. The special 
landaulet body is covered with basket- 
work, the effect being very unusual. The 
folding top, when raised, affords protec- 
tion against unpleasant weather, and when 
folded is out of the way and acts as a 
dust guard. 


AUTO SCHOOL IN ROCHESTER. 


Special Correspondence. 





Rocuester, Oct. 9.—A class in the opera- 
tion of the gas engine, as applied to auto- 
mobiles, motorcycles and launches, will be 
organized at the Mechanics’ Institute, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., on Wednesday, October 11. 
The course will be continued one night a 
week for seven months, in charge of Allen 
S. Crocker, teacher in the department of 
industrial arts. The instruction will be 
made practical and popular as well as 
theoretical. It will consist of lectures and 
laboratory work. 
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Possibilities of the Auxiliary Exhaust. 


By HAROLD H. BROWN. 


HILE the auxiliary exhaust port is by 
no means a new feature on either 
stationary or automobile gasoline four- 
cycle motors it has only recently assumed 
any very great prominence in automobile 
practice. As there seems to be a good deal 
of uncertainty among a great many people 
as to its usefulness and possibilities, a dis- 
cussion of them may be of profit. 

The auxiliary exhaust port consists sim- 
ply of an opening or openings in the side of 
the cylinder which are uncovered by the 
piston toward the end of its outward stroke, 
and which thus allows a certain portion of 
the exhaust gases to escape through this 
port to the atmosphere without first passing 
through the main exhaust valve. 

Probably one of the first examples of the 
auxiliary exhaust port applied to automobile 
practice seen in this country was on a 
Songin motor fitted to a Perfecta..Darracq 
tricycle and imported to this country in 1900. 
This motor was air-cooled, rated at about 
4 horsepower. A series of holes were bored 
in the cylinder walls near the end of the 
stroke, and a collar around the cylinder with 
corresponding holes was so arranged that 
it could be revolved by a lever at the hand 
of the operator so as to open or close the 
corresponding holes in the cylinder. The 
object of this latter device was to keep down 
the noise of the exhaust, when necessary, 
and to render starting easy. 

The auxiliary exhaust port has been used 
on the Fairbanks gas and gasoline engines 
for the past eight years. These engines are 
of the horizontal stationary type. The 
manufacturers claim that by opening the 
main valve, after the auxiliary exhaust port 
is well opened, the pressure and temperature 
of the gases in the cylinder are so reduced 
that warping and burning out of the main 
valve is reduced to a minimum. 

So far as the author has been able to 
learn the makers of this engine have dis- 
covered no practical or theoretical draw- 
backs to the use of the auxiliary port. 

There seems to be a generally prevailing 
opinion that the main object in applying the 
auxiliary port is to increase the lead of the 
exhaust opening, and it has therefore been 
argued that as this object can be accom- 
plished just as well by suitably designing 
the exhaust valve cam, the exhaust port is 
of very little use except to help keep the 
exhaust valve cool. The fact of the matter 
is, however, that the exhaust port, if proper- 
ly designed, will allow us to delay the 
opening of the exhaust, both main and 
auxiliary, and thus give us more power on 
the working stroke without at the same time 
increasing the back pressure on the exhaust 
stroke. 

It will be evident, upon a moment’s re- 
flection, that in order to keep the pressure 
down to a certain point at the end of the 
working stroke we must, as the speed of 


the motor increases, either cause the open- 
ing to occur earlier in the stroke or increase 
its dimensions. It has been found, however, 
that with a comparatively small valve the 
back pressure may be kept well down, pro- 
vided we give the valve enough lead. It 


will therefofe be evident that a compara-. 


tively large exhaust opening is only neces- 
sary during the lead or outward stroke. This 
we can supply by means of our auxiliary 
port. 

At present there seems to be a tendency 
to place both the inlet and exhaust valves 
in the heads of the cylinders, and, as this 
position necessarily limits their size, any de- 
vice which will allow us to keep down the 
lead of the exhaust without increasing the 
size of the main exhaust valve is likely to 
assume considerable importance. 

When the auxiliary port was first applied 
to four-cylinder motors and connected to a 
muffler, a difficulty was encountered which 
caused one maker—temporarily, at least—to 
abandon this feature. This was owing to 


the fact that as all four ports were piped .- 


direct to a common exhaust pipe the hot 
gases from the cylinder on the working 
stroke tended to rush into the port of the 
cylinder on the suction stroke and ignite 
the gases therein prematurely. One maker 
of an air-cooled, four-cylinder motor has 
overcome this difficulty by placing ball 
checks between each port and the common 
exhaust pipe. Another method that of 
course might be used would be to use sep- 
arate mufflers for each cylinder or long 
individual exhaust pipes. 

There is one possibility of the auxiliary 
exhaust port which so far seems to have 
been entirely overlooked, and that is the 
economy of fuel that can be gained by at 
all times working under full compression, 
as is done in the De Dion system of exhaust 
throttling. In this system the exhaust may 
be throttled by regulating the lift of the 
exhaust valve; the result is that owing to 
the cylinder being partially filled with dead 
gas only a portion of a new charge is drawn 
into the cylinder on the suction stroke. 
Working under full compression at all times 
the fuel economy is high. 

The system has one great drawback, how- 
ever, and that is that it cannot very well 
be used with mechanically operated inlet 
valves. If we throttle the inlet of a motor 
provided with auxiliary ports which are 
freely open to the atmosphere the following 
will be the operations which take place. 
Owing to the action of the throttle a vacuum 
more or less complete will be maintained 
until the port is uncovered, when the dead 
gases of the previous explosion will rush 
in and raise the pressure to nearly atmo- 
spheric. .The result is that the compression 
pressure will be the same at all times, re- 
gardless of the position of the throttle; but 
the amount of mixture admitted can, of 
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course, be varied by the throttle. We have 
thus the following advantages over the De 
Dion system: First, mechanical valves can 
be used; and, second, we have no back pres- 
sure to overcome on the exhaust stroke. 

To summarize, the auxiliary exhaust port 
offers the following advantages: First, it 
keeps the main exhaust valve cooler and 
thus saves the trouble of regrinding to a 
great extent. Second, it reduces the amount 
of lead necessary at high speeds, and thus 
gives us more power on the working stroke. 
Third, it allows the motor at all times to 
work under full compression, and thus gives 
greater fuel economy. 


Wants French Laws Changed. 


; Special Correspondence. 

Paris, Sept. 29.—An unfortunate accident 
in the Champs Elysées, Paris, a short time 
ago, in which a prominent government off- 
cial was killed, has brought the question of 
speed restrictions again to the fore. 

France is more favored than any other 
country with regard to its automobile laws, 
yet it is felt that there is still room for 
much improvement. Municipal officials in 
every commune have the right to restrict 
the speed of automobiles passing through 
their districts, and these restrictions are 
frequently far from being so generous as 
are the national laws. It is proposed that 
the speed limit should be made uniform for 
all communes in France, thus abolishing the 
possibility of absurd local restrictions fixing 
the maximum speed at four, five or six 
miles an hour. 

M. Gomot intends to bring this matter 
before the French Senate, and will also pro- 
pose a modification of the system of grant- 
ing driving certificates. The senator’s 
proposition is that different grades of driv- 
ing certificates be granted, by which the 
driver of a 6 or 8-horsepower runabout 
would have a much easier examination than 
the chauffeur of a 60 or 80-horsepower 
racing machine. It is also proposed.to make 
the transfer from one type of car to another 
not so easy as at present. 

From sstatistics which have just been 
prepared it is shown that in the city of 
Paris during the year 1904 horse-drawn 
vehicles were responsible for seven and a 
half times more accidents than automobiles. 
Cabs caused 2,704 accidents, bicycles 848, 
automobiles 324, and omnibus and tram- 
cars 172. 











Many foreign motorcycles are fitted 
with combined luggage carriers and stands 
over their rear wheels; when the rider de- 
sires to leave his machine, and there is noth- 
ing handy to lean it against, he simply re- 
verses the position of his luggage carrier, 
swinging it downward. It then serves as 4 
stand, holding the machine in an upright 
position. In many cases these stands are 
sufficiently substantial to permit the rider to 
mount and start the motor with the rear 
wheel raised from the ground by the stand. 
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He Bought It Second Hand. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

\275.)—The enclosed photograph of a 
broken crankshaft may be of interest to 
sone Of your readers; certainly the little 
story of its breakage, though not espe- 
cially unusual or exciting, was interesting 
and also instructive to me. I purchased 
a econd-hand car after an examination 
which was as thorough as I could make it 
without taking the whole machine apart; 
evcrything appeared to be in good order, 
except that some adjustments were required 
and a few minor jobs had to be done, and 
the motor ran steadily and pulled well. <A 
few days after having taken possession of 
the machine I was taking a spin with a 
party of friends, when a decided knock was 
noticed in the engine. It was not serious at 
first, but rapidly increased, until finally it 
became so violent that the motor was shut 
down, as it was plainly a case of “some- 
thing gone wrong with the works.” Fortu- 
nately, a garage was near by, and into it 
we pushed the car. 

A short examination sufficed to show that 
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The engine has double opposed cylinders ; 
the cranks are set opposite, but in the photo- 
graph are turned so as to show the break as 
clearly as possible. I might also mention 
that when the bronze bearings were exam- 
ined they were found to be a good deal 
smoother and less scored than the journals 
on the crankshaft. a SS 

Boston. 


Motorphobia in Virginia. 

Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

[276.|—Motorphobia has at last reached 
the rural districts of the Old Dominion, 
where it seems to exist in the most virulent 
form. Farmers throughout the state, and 
particularly in Loudoun county, have long 
been antagonistic to the automobile, and 
their enmity has lately taken the form of a 
petition to the Genera’ Assembly. A copy 
is given below: 


“To THE HoNoRABLE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF VIRGINIA: 

“The undersigned citizens of Loudoun 
county, Virginia, respectfully represent to 
your honorable body that they are suffering 
from the automobile nuisance, and invoke 
your protection against it. They have built 
and maintain at great expense, a system of 
good roads throughout this county, for the 
use of themselves and their families, and 
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They are probably under the impression 
that all autoists passing through their coun- 
try are tourists from Washington and other 
cities outside the state, and do not realize 
that the automobile is enjoying an ever- 
increasing popularity in the Shenandoah 
Valley and other portions of the state where 
the roads are really good. As a matter of 
fact, the roads of Loudoun county, regard- 
less of the statement in the petition, may be 
scarcely called fair, taking them as a whole. 

On the other hand, however, one cannot 
blame horse drivers for their enmity to the 
automobile when the actions of some devo- 
tees of the sport are considered. Reck- 
less autoists rush through the country with- 
out regard to speed laws or the safety of 
themselves or others using the roads. This 
class may be small, but the passage of one 
member of it through the country is suffi- 
cient to arouse the antagonism of the resi- 
dents against automobilists as a whole. The 
advent of the automobile, because of the 
existence of this class of hoodlums, pre- 
sented to the farmer a serious proposition. 
To, the man behind the horse the sudden 
appearance of a snorting car over the top 
of a hill or around a corner cannot be other 
than disconcerting, especially if he be un- 
certain of his animal, and if, added to this, 

















PHOTOGRAPH OF BROKEN CRANKSHAFT OF SECOND-HAND CAR SHOWING PECULIAR FORM OF FRACTURE INDICATING FLAW IN METAL, 


the crankshaft was broken; so all hands 
went home by train. I ordered a new 
crankshaft at once, and in the meantime 
had the old one removed and sent to me. 
The fracture is rather a curious one, part 
of it being shaped like a section of a cone. 
Probably the regular form of the break, 
combined with the prompt stopping of the 
motor, prevented further damage, for we 
found that, fortunately, all the other parts 
escaped uninjured. Apparently there had 
been a flaw in the steel, for there were no 
evidences of a fresh break except near the 
edges, where they show white in the photo- 
graph. 

It is dowbtful, though, whether the dam- 
age was started before or after I purchased 
the machifie, and as a result I have come to 
the conclasion that it is unwise to purchase 
. second-hand car without actually taking 
't entigely apart and closely examining 
every gart. Another lesson I have learned 
i is a mighty good thing to stop the 
inotogmat once on hearing any unrecogniz- 
ominous noise. If I had not done so 
case, I might have been paying for 
le new engine instead of only a 
shaft. 







have been and still are, raising a class of 
fine horses for use over these roads. But 
the operation of automobiles over said roads 
by pleasure seekers, excludes petitioners 
and their families, especially the females, 
from the use of said roads, except at the 
imminent risk of their lives and persons 
and property. Therefore, petitioners pray 
that your honorable body will pass a law 
prohibiting the use of automobiles over the 
roads; or at least place the matter under 
the control of the Board of Supervisors of 
Loudoun county.” 


The petition is signed by a number of 
prominent farmers of Loudoun county, and 
it is surprising that these men, most of 
whom are well educated, should not see 
upon the face of the project the absolute 
absurdity of it. The same measure has 
been repeatedly proposed in nearly every 
state in the Union, and has been as often 
defeated. Virginia is about five years be- 
hind the van in taking steps to restrain the 
motorist. 

A number of residents of Loudoun coun- 
ty are autoists, and the petitioners do not 
state just why the public roads should be 
denied to pleasure seekers in automobiles 
while those using the more inferior horse- 
drawn vehicle haye entire use of them. 





he be not sure whether the operator of the 
machine will show-him the consideration of 
slowing down or stopping, or will fly by 
with much tooting of horn and jeering 
laughter, the situation may be truly alarm- 
ing. 

The man with the horse has an inferior 
equipment, and if there be aught remaining 
of chivalry it should prompt the autoist to 
show every consideration to his less for- 
tunate brother. If you meet a man with 
a horse, stop and give him all the road you 
can—most state laws require you to do so; 
stop your motor if his animal prove frac- 
tious, and, if necessary, get out and lend 
him a hand. Give him plenty of time to 
get into his vehicle before you start, and 
always do these things pleasantly. Eat 
some special breakfast food if necessary, 
but smile when you deal with the farmer 
When running through towns, be careful 
about horn-tooting and whistle-blowing; 
don’t do it simply to see the natives stare; 
it’s cheap glory, dearly bought. Give the girl 
in the buggy a chance to get around the 
corner, and the man in the dog-cart time to 
hitch. Observe these suggestions, you who 
dodge as you read; show consideration to 
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the horseman wherever possible, and note 

how great the decrease in adverse legisla- 

tion—how poor the annual crop of “shootii’ 

constables.” H. E. C. 
Washington, D. C. 


Muffler Cut-out. 
Fditor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[277._—Do you think that a muffler cut- 
out is of any advantage to an automobile? 
If so, how much would it increase the 
power of a 6-horsepower machine? 

F. M. W. 

Boston. 





Cutting out the muffler and allowing the 
exhaust from the motor to pass directly 
into the atmosphere usually renders avail- 
able more of the power of the motor than 
can be utilized in performing useful work 
when the muffler is connected, because the 
back pressure caused by the muffler is elim- 
inated. The gain in power will of course 
be proportionate to the back pressure so 
eliminated, which differs in different muf- 
flers. Some mufflers cause so little back 
pressure that the use of a cut-out makes no 
appreciable difference in the power of the 
motor; while others choke the exhaust so 
much that a large percentage of the power 
is wasted in forcing the spent gases into the 
air. 


Not a Road Hog. 


Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

[278.]|—I mail you the enclosed clipping 
from The Standard, a Freeport daily paper. 
The item is founded on facts, as the hog 
certainly came into town in this way, but 
the item fails to state that the animal was 
crated and the crate placed where the ton- 
neau should have been. W. W. T. 

Freeport, Ill. 





A. New Use For AN AUTOMOBILE. 

“New uses spring up every day for the 
autos. Yesterday afternoon George Scho- 
maker, proprietor of the Lancaster Tele- 
phone Co., and who resides about four miles 
northeast of Freeport, brought one of his 
large prize red Duroc Jersey pigs, weighing 
about 500 pounds, to the United States Ex- 
press Company in his Moline auto, and 
shipped it to Guttenberg, Iowa. The sight 
was a novel one, and the auto was sur- 
rounded by crowds of spectators. So ex- 
cited were the younger generation that one 
young fellow ran into the auto with his 
bicycle, and the consequence was he was 
= minus a tire, but no other damage was 
done. 


Wiring Diagram Misleading. 

In the sketch published in connection with 
the reply to letter No. 269, in the Letter 
Box department of THe AvutomosiLe for 
October 5, the timer was incorrectly shown 
in the secondary circuit. While the ex- 
perienced automobilist- will at once see the 
difficulty of handling the secondary current 
by means of an ordinary timer, the sketch 
would undoubtedly mislead readers un- 
familiar with ignition apparatus, and for 
the benefit of such it should be said that 
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the timer should be placed in the primary 
circuit. The low-tension battery current is 
easily handled by means of a timer, but the 
enormous voltage of the secondary or high- 
tension current makes it difficult to work 
with unless special apparatus is used. 





REO MODELS FOR 1906. 


The Reo models for 1906 are ready for 
delivery by the manufacturers, the Reo 
Motor Car Co., of Lansing, Mich. The 16- 
horsepower light touring car, with a capac- 
ity for five passengers, is practically the 
same as the 1905 light touring car. Some 
details have been changed, however, includ- 
ing the lubricating device, which in the 1906 
cars will have a direct automatic feed, 
without a valve, the feed being proportioned 
to engine speed. A new distributor is used, 
having short contacts, thus economizing 
current. The body is lower in the rear and 
is larger all around, and more gracefully 
designed; and there is more taper to the 
hood. There will be a new type of run- 
about, with 8-horsepower double-opposed 
cylinder motor; the car will have a folding 
rear seat, so that four passengers can be 
carried, all facing forward. 








AUTO BOAT RACES AT SALON. 


Special Correspondence. 

Paris, Sept. 29.—Auto-boat races will be 
held on the River Seine during the Paris 
automobile salon next December, this being 
the second time that such races have been 
held in the center of the French capital. 
The boats are exposed beforehand at the 
show, and their performance afterward in 
the river is watched by thousands of in- 
terested spectators brought together from 
all parts of the world. 

So great have been the changes in auto- 
boat construction and so many the losses 
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this season that December’s evént will brig 
together an entirely new set Of competit«-s. 
Tellier fils & Gerard are replacing <41¢ 
famous Rapiére by a new cfaft to be nar 4 
the Rapiére IJ, which will be fitted, like ‘is 
predecessor, with a Panhard-Levassor — 4- 
gine. The De Diétrich firm is also b .y 
with a new racer for M. Pérignon, to be 
named the Diétrich Skimmer, and other r-w 
craft are expected shortly. 





THE INDIANAPOLIS MEET. 


Special Cofrespondence. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Oct, 9.—Arrangements ‘or 
the race meet to be held by the Indiana»o- 
lis Automobile Racing Association have 
practically been completed, and the date 
fixed for Saturday, October 21. Several 
details of the program are yet to be settled 
at a meeting of the executive committee to 
be held this week. 

It is expected that the program will be 
the best ever offered in the city. Barney 
Oldfield has notified Carl G. Fisher, the 
Indianapolis driver, that he will attend if 
he can race in Indianapolis on Saturday and 
arrange to be in Denver for a meet the 
following wéek. It is expected that a match 
between Fisher and Oldfield will be one 
of the prominent features. Ear] Kiser, the 
Dayton driver who recently lost a leg at the 
Cleveland race meet, will reappear as a 
driver in an exhibition mile against the 
record. ae 

Another interesting event will be a trian- 
gular race between Oldfield, Fisher and 
Kiser, if Kiser will consent to enter. Each 
of these has won a heat in the Manufactur- 


ers’ Diamond Cup race, and it is entirely 
probable that another heat will be run in 
Indianapolis. 

The Haynes car which won a place in the 
Vanderbilt elimination race, but was thrown 
out by the commission, will be one of the 
entrants, together with the Premier racer. 
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REQ 8-HORSEPOWER RUNABOUT WITH OPPOSED ENGINE AND FOLDING REAR SEAT. 
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Process of Brazing Cast Iron. 

No. 798,332—J. O. Green and C. H. 
Pearse, of Whitewater, Wis. 

The inventors state that, whereas steel 
and wrought iron are easily brazed, cast 
iron presents a difficulty on account of the 
excess Of carbon and silicon it contains. 
Accordingly the invention consists in ap- 
plying to the surfaces to be brazed a thin 
coating of any powder which when heated 
will give off oxygen. The oxygen thus lib- 
erated will combine, it is claimed, with the 
carvon and silicon, when the parts have 
bee) raised to a suitable temperature— 
nearly a white heat. 


Motor Truck. 


No. 800,166.—R. L. Morgan, of Worces- 
ter, Mass. 
A motor truck in which the engine power 
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MORFORD AND LOWE ARRANGEMENT FOR LOADING AND UNLOADING MOTOR TRUCKS. 


screws into short threaded portions of the 
two ears, into which the end of the rod is 
extended. These are prevented from 
spreading by the bolts zz, which are slack- 
ened a trifle to permit 8 to be turned for 
adjustment. 


Loading and Unloading Trucks. 


No. 800,164—T. E. Morford and W. V. 
Lowe, of Worcester, Mass. 
The truck body is in the form of a crate 
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MORGAN TRUCK, WITH JIB CRANES AND WINCH FOR LOADING. 


may be utilized for loading and unloading. 
In the drawing, 20, 20 represent in plan two 
jib cranes with which heavy packages can 
be handled. Between the engine shaft and 
the sprocket countershaft is a winch shaft 
14, having capstan heads 15 at its ends. By 
“snatching” the hoisting ropes (not shown) 
around these, the loads are lifted with ease. 
A low gear for hill climbing is afforded by 
making pinion 13 double and making the 
two gears 16 slidable to engage one or the 
other as desired. When not in use, the 
crane jibs are lowered and made fast to 
hooks 26. 


Connecting Rod. 

Jo. 800,592.—R. M. G. Phillips and J. 
A Walkley, of Los Angeles, Cal. 

\ connecting rod having an adjustable 
ta:e-up for wear at its large ends. It is 
in‘ended especially for gas or other single- 
acting engines in which little wear is suf- 
fered by the cap brass. Back of the cap 
brass § is a block 6, which itself is backed 
by a shouldered threaded disc 8. This disc 


P, which may be on wheels as shown, and 
which is so arranged that when the truck 
is backed up to the loading platform, fixed 
rails or runners B can slip under the wheels 
and support the weight of the crate and 
contents. In the truck the crate rests on 
its own bottom, the wheels dropping into 
slots in the truck platform. To load, the 
crate is rolled into position on the rails, the 
truck is backed up, and the crate attached to 


the truck by the chain shown. Then the 
truck carries the crate with it as it starts 
off. To unload, the process is reversed. 


Tilting Steering Column. 
No. 798,052.—H. W. Alden, of Hartford, 
Conn. 

A steering column with screw and nut 
reducing gear, the column being carried in a 
ball-and-socket bearing arranged to slide 
forward or back in guides in the foot- 
board, the trunnions of the large nut serv- 
ing as pivots and the bearings being latched 
in front and back positions. 


Balanced Gas Engine. 

No. 796,680.—E. Soller and F. Hottinger, 
of Basel, Switzerland. 

An engine of the type having two op- 
positely-moving pistons in a horizontal 
cylinder open at both ends, the pistons hav- 
ing short connecting rods working through 
walking-beams on other rods connecting to 
a crankshaft, with crankpins 180 degrees 
apart, below the middle of the cylinder. 
The improvement consists in a special de- 
sign of the cylinder and crankcase. 


Mechanical Lubricator. 

No. 796,973.—B. Ivor and J. S. Ward, of 
Chicago. 

A lubricator in which the oil is pumped 
first through a force pump, then through 
a sight feed, then through a “distributing 
pump” larger than the force pump, with 
the object of making the feed more posi- 
tive. Adjustment is by varying the stroke 
of the force pump, and the difference be- 
tween the delivery of the force pump and 
the suction of the distributing pump is 
made up by air taken in through an orifice 
supplied for the purpose. 
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The Vanderbilt Cup race 


The 1905 : 
Vanderbilt of next Saturday will be 
Cup Race. the second contest for 


this trophy, and also the second great road 
race run on this side of the Atlantic. The 
contest is international, involving as par- 
ticipants four nations—France, Germany, 
Italy and the United States, represented by 
the Automobile Club de France, the 
Deutscher Automobile Club, the Automo- 
bile Club of Turin and the Automobile Club 
of America. The nationality of the cars is 
most jealously guarded; last year, for ex- 
ample, the cord with which the springs of 
the Mercedes cars were wrapped as a final 
precaution was of German make, and when 
it was found necessary to replace a small 
part on one of the same cars, the work was 
done in the tool room of a German steamer 
in New York Harbor, constructively on 
German soil and under the German flag. 
Of the four teams of five cars each, two 
are composed of a single make of car—the 
German of the noted Mercedes, the Italian 
of. the F. I. A. T. (Fabbrica Italiana di 
Automobili di Torino). The French cars 
are all entered by their makers, but one 
Italian car and all five German are entered 
by'American owners. Two of the Ameri- 
can cars are entered by private owners, the 
others by the makers. Among the drivers 
are several of the most noted of the day. 
France sends Duray, Hémery, Wagner and 
Szisz; from Belgium comes the. veteran 
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Jenatzy ; and Italy has a notable quintette— 
Lancia, Chevrolet, Nazzari, Cedrino and 
Sartori. 

While the American team is limited to 
five cars, \it is interesting to note that Amer- 
ica is represented by no less than nine men 
at the wheel—Dingley and Lyttle in the 
Pope-Toledo cars, White and Christie in 
the cars bearing their names, Tracy in the 
Locomobile, Heath in the Panhard, Foxhall 
Keene, Warden and Campbell in the three 
Mercedes. Messrs. Keene, Heath and War- 
den are amateurs, driving solely for pleas- 
ure. 

Of the twenty cars entered, all but two 
may be classed as of the conventional type 
of gasoline racing car; one of these two, 
the Christie, has a special drive on the two 
front wheels; the other is a steam car. 

The first Vanderbilt Cup race was run 
on October 8, 1904; the total distance was 
302.4 miles, or, deducting the distances lost 
in the two controls, 284.4 miles. The course 
this year is 283 miles, with no controls, this 
being the first great race in this country 
without controls. The cup was won last 
year by Heath in the same Panhard car 
that he will use this year, his average speed 
being 52.2 miles an hour. According to the 
opinions of experts, the present race will 
show an average speed of well over sixty 
miles. By the terms laid down by the 
donor, the first and second races for the 
cup must be run in America; in subsequent 
years the race will be run in the country of 
the winner. France has already announced 
that if one of her representatives wins the 
cup this year she will not hold any contest 
for the cup next year. 


ed 


Equal Rights In a letter on another 
on page a _ correspondent 


the Road. who is evidently a prac- 
tical motorist, in condemning the action of 
the farmers in a certain locality in attempt- 
ing to prohibit the new vehicle, makes a 
strong plea to his fellow sportsmen for 
more courtesy and consideration toward 
horsemen. We can indorse all that is said. 
From the standpoint of expediency, as well 
as equity, our correspondent’s suggestions 
aré worthy of the consideration of every 
motorist, but at the same time this letter 
and the petition which gave rise to it sug- 
gest the pertinency of the question of the 
prevalent abuse of road rights by farmers 
as a class. 

The farmer has been from time imme- 
morial not only indifferent to the condition 
of the road, but he has entertained a view 
of his rights as compared with those of 
other classes of road users which really 
entitle him to but slight consideration when 
the common rights of all classes are weighed 
in that readjustment which has followed 
from the general use of the automobile. 

To quote but one instance in point: One 
of the latest reported automobile “acci- 
dents,” in which the owner of the car was 
injured and the chauffeur killed, was caused 
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by a stray cow in the road, coming sud- 
denly from behind a carriage which the car 
turned out to avoid, and forcing the cuir 
into a telegraph pole. 

Without attempting to excuse the re 
lessness and selfishness of a large class .{ 
motorists, we are tempted to put the qu 
tion of what would be the conduct of 
average farmer if he were the owner a ( 
user of an automobile. The answer to ¢ js 
may be found in the study of road us: 
as it exists to-day. 

The ordinary rules of the road in driv: .g 
are so simple and obvious as almost to s z- 
gest themselves to one entirely ignorant of 
them. A fair half of the road belongs to 
every other vehicle, whether meeting or 
passing. All inferior classes of road users, 
whether on foot or awheel, are entitled to 
much the same consideration that the hor 
man asks of the automobilist; where a 
side path, natural or artificial, exists for the 
use of either class, it should be respected. 
Not only public but selfish interests demand 
the habitual use of certain signals, especially 
a light by night. 

One need ride but a few miles by day or 
night to learn how generally these vondi- 
tions are ignored by all farming communi- 
ties, a striking example being found on 
Long Island. Regardless of its width, the 
middle of the roadway is owned in fee 
simple by the big, heavily loaded market 
wagon, its team of three horses abreast 
making a wide detour necessary where there 
is space to pass it; where the road is nar- 
row the other vehicle must take its stand 
in the ditch. The fact that the driver may 
be awake instead of deep in the enjoyment 
of an afternoon sitsta makes but little prac- 
tical difference in the risk. After dark 
there may be a headlight on the front, or 
even a lantern beneath the body showing in 
both directions ; but it is quite as likely that 
no light whatever will be shown. 

In the case of the lighter and more 
swiftly moving horse-drawn vehicles, a 
light of any description is largely unknown. 
They move noiselessly and often at high 
speed, with neither head light nor tail light. 
One of the worst dangers that the autoist 
is likely to meet is the silent buggy with 
its rubber tires, invisible until seen too late. 
While the horse-drawn vehicle and its occu- 
pants would probably be the worst sufferers 
in a collision, the result would be one which 
every autoist would deplore. 
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Garages In a recent number of 
and Touring ‘THE AUTOMOBILE a cor- 
Routes. respondent referred som<- 
what pointedly to the difficulty encounter ‘| 
in securing impartial information of ¢ 
entrances and exits, by advance correspo! 
ence, from the fact that the garages a’ 
dressed would frequently ‘distort the fa 
in order to bring travel to or past th: 
places of business. That a man or firm 
the trade should seek by every possi! 
means to advance his own interests is p 
fectly natural, but we believe that t! 
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should stop short of inconveniencing the 
tourist in any way in carrying out his plans. 
Not only is such action a disadvantage and 
4 ciscourtesy to the locally unacquainted 
motorist, but it is apt to lead to general 
dissatisfaction and a lack of confidence. 

A very striking illustration of how local 
rou'es are distorted in some cases has been 
noted since the communication already re- 
ferred to was printed. Our correspondent 
pur hased a map of a certain city, and sent 
it a prominent garage for the purpose 
of cetting some additional lines indicated 
bef re having the diagram drawn for THE 
Av-omosiLe. As a precautionary measure 
the map, as marked and sent back by this 
gar:ge, was forwarded to a prominent mo- 
torst in the same city for any suggestions 
or corrections thought desirable. 


in the main, the lines put down by the 
garage people were all right, but in one 
ery important particular they erred greatly. 
The best route in one direction would lead 
through a thoroughfare which is splendidly 
paved and without car tracks. Yet, be- 
cause a competitor of the first-named garage 
happens to be located on this thoroughfare, 
the line was drawn through a parallel street, 
not well paved and with double car tracks. 
Not only that, but it made an awkward exit, 
requiring an additional turn at a point two 
or three miles out in order to reach .what 
is a well-nigh perfect thoroughfare all the 
way from the downtown business district. 


Up to this time exact information for the 
guidance of touring motorists is decidedly 
at a premium. The subject is too great to 
have been developed on a comprehensive 
scale in the few years that automobile tour- 
ing has been coming into popularity. Va- 
rious efforts have been and are being made 
to get this information service in tolerable 
shape, with the prospects that this much will 
be fairly well accomplished before the end 
of 1906. . 

It is not too much to say that this is a 
case where “mutuality of interests” is essen- 
tial. So far, the usual way has been for 
a motorist individually or a club to give 
out freely to any bona fide inquirer such in- 
formation as is locally available. For the 
same purpose, communications regarding 
routes and tours have been printed at fre- 
quent intervals by the automobile press. No 
one has benefited more by this general ad- 
vance. than the local trade, and we believe 
that they should co-operate with the tour- 
ing public in impartial good faith. 

Nothing will more quickly offend the 

verage tourist than to find that he has 

‘en sent Over a poorer route than he might 

ive: taken in order to make his trip tribu- 

‘ty to a certain place of business.. On the 
ther hand, if the garage proprietor or man- 
ger should say that such-and-such is the 
est route, with a further statement as to 
ne best way to reach his garage in case 
1 stop. should be contemplated in this or 
that city, we believe that the situation would 
be much better for all concerned. 
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CARRIAGE BUILDERS 
CONSIDER AUTOS. 


Speaker at Philadelphia Advises Delegates 
to Cater to Growing Demand for Fine 
Bodies and to Co-operate with Auto- 
mobile Clubs to Secure Improved 
Highways. 








Special Correspondence. 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 9.—Automobiles and 
good roads occupied a part of the delibera- 
tions of the thirty-third annual convention 
of the Carriage Builders’ National Associa- 
tion, which was held in the Second Regi- 
ment armory, this city, last week. Not 
alone were the papers and discussions punc- 
tuated at intervals with automobilism, but 
the big display of exhibits on the drill floor 
—upwards of one hundred in number—in- 
cluded many houses identified closely with 
the automobile and accessories trade. Ma- 
kers of bodies, tires, hardware, paint, enamel 
and varnish, leather and trimmings, and 
others in allied trades, had exhibits in 
charge of representatives who did not neg- 
lect to call attention to the value of their 
wares to the automobile maker, 

On the opening day of the convention 
President William W. Ogden, of Newark, 
N. J., admitted that “the advent of the 
automobile has materially lessened the de- 
mand for high-class pleasure carriages; the 
enthusiasm of the wealthy and_ leisure 
classes for the new form of recreation is 
becoming general, and shows no signs of 
abatement, and the most pronounced oppo- 
nents of this new claimant for the rights 
and privileges of the highways are begin- 
ning to admit that the automobile has come 
to stay. 

“The carriage maker,” he said; “has al- 
ready been called upon by the engine builder 
to equip his machinery with durable and 
luxurious bodies and upholstering, and 
those who. have taken up this new branch 


. of industry report that it is constantly in- 


creasing. Repairs and renovations of auto- 
mobile bodies and upholstering also are, 
and should be, the legitimate work of the 
carriage maker. As a rule, however, the 
carriage trade has been slow to appreciate 
the advantage of getting in touch with this 
new and growing industry. Aside from 
the engine itself, the carriage builder and 
seller is better equipped to handle every 
branch of this business than is the enthu- 
siast without experience in the making and 
selling of vehicles. The automobile builder 
is compelled to equip a plant at heavy ex- 
pense to do work which the carriage maker 
can do better and cheaper.” 

Further along in his address President 
Ogden touched upon the matter of good 
roads. “In this work,” he said, “we have 
powerful allies in the National Association 
of Automobile Manufacturers and the auto- 
mobile clubs that have been organized in 
various sections of the country. These or- 
ganizations are enthusiastic in this work, 
and are ready and eager to co-operate with 
all organizations that will further their ends 
in this direction. I recommend that this 
matter be given due consideration. It might 
be wise to clothe a committee of our organ- 
ization with. power to work hand-in-hand 
with: the automobilists in securing action ‘on 
the part‘of counties, states and the national 
government for the creation and betterment 
of the public highways.” 

Later, when the Committee on Improved 
Roads presented its report, a motion pre- 
vailed to have the Carriage Builders’ Na- 
tional Association send representatives to 
the next convention of the National Good 
Roads Association and to urge all members 
of the C. B. N. A. to do everything in their 
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power to further the objects of the Brown- 
low bill, which will come up before Con- 
gress at its next session. 

Chairman Daniel T. Wilson, of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, also touched upon the 
automobile question in his report.. “The 
advent of the motor car,” he said, “has 
gradually given to the carriage trade a 
needed expansion, which is growing rapidly, 
and, if fostered, bids fair to add materially 
to the total volume of business. This is 
especially so with the builders of the highest 
grade of carriages, where the expenditures 
for automobiles have curtailed the pur- 
chases of horse-drawn vehicles. By con- 
stantly catering to the needs of automobile 
owners and encouraging the dealings be- 
tween carriage builders and the users, as 
well as the chassis builders, there is no 
doubt that the carriage builder’s trade will 
at last reach its greatest development and 
prove more profitable by making it possible 
to run our factories steadily throughout 
the year. Though seemingly an intricate 
and new industry, it is, in reality, no more 
difficult to make and supply the needed auto- 
mobile parts than to make a horse-drawg 
vehicle, and we earnestly urge all to foster 
this trade, which cannot be properly handled 
by any but experienced carriage builders. 
The business of both horse-drawn and 
motor-driven vehicles should supply steady 
and satisfactory work, as it has already 
done abroad.” 

Nearly 1,500 carriage makers from all 
over the country registered at headquarters 
during the convention, and 600 of these 
sat down to the annual banquet, at which 
favorable allusions to the automobile trade 
were also quite frequent. The business of 
the convention was completed on Thursday, 
and the delegates spent Friday in Atlantic 
City. The privilege of entertaining the con- 
— next year was secured by Atlanta, 

a. 





PROGRESSIVE DOCTORS. 


Save Time and Make Money in Northwest 
by Using Autos. 








Special Correspondence, 

MINNEAPOLIS, Oct. 7.—The automobile 
is Overcoming one of the great inconven- 
iences of being a country doctor in the great 
Northwest. The life of a country doctor 
wnywhere is a tryine one, but particularly 
so in this section, where distances are so 
great and where calls miles out of town are 
frequent. The calls come in at all times, 
probablv the majority of them at night. The 
business is profitable, but it means long 
drives*in all sorts of weather. In fact, the 
driving that such a physician must do re- 
quires him to keep as many as half a dozen 
horses, because one or two would be unable 
to stand the strain. 

The automobile affords a great relief from 
the many vexations that are part of the 
country doctor’s practice. There are phy- 
sicians in various sections of the Northwest 
who early appreciated the possibilities of 
the auto in their work, and many have 
found it practicable to dispose of their 
norses and buy machines of moderate price. 
Agents here say that the smaller machines 
are more practical for the country physician, 
as it is easier to get throuch with them in 
case the roads are not in the best condition 
than with heavier cars. 

The automobile more than pays for itself. 
The physicians have a regular charge of $1 
per mile, and for a five mile run out that 
means $10, in addition to the regular fee. 
Where a physician’s practice constantly 
takes him away from town it is easily seen 
how he more than pays for the wear and 
tear on his machine. 
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CHICAGO “FENCE” 
FOR STOLEN CARS. 


Police Looking for One Believed to Exist 
on West Side—Glencoe Raises Speed 
Limit to Fifteen Miles—W omen Pro- 
pose to Organize a Club— Employment 
Bureau for Chauffeurs. 





Special Correspondence. 

Cuicaco, Oct. 9—So many automobile 
parties have been held up by highwaymen 
in the vicinity of Chicago recently that there 
is a growing belief among motorists that 
a band of thieves has been organized for 
the express purpose of robbing them, and 
many Owners of cars have prepared them- 
selves for repelling attack. It is reported 
that several cars are armed with shotguns, 
revolvers and rifles, and that strenuous ef- 
forts will be made to put an end to these 
hold-ups. 

The Chicago police have come to the 
conclusion that the city is becoming a fruit- 
ful market for stolen machines, and that 
many cars owned by persons who are travel- 
ing abroad have been stolen in their ab- 
sence. It is believed that there is a “fence” 
in the city where stolen cars are bought, 
remodeled and repainted in such a way 
that they cannot be recognized by their 
former owners. The recovery of a car 
stolen fram David Levi, a wealthy packer, 
several weeks ago, gave the police a clue. 
George Bird, who sold the machine to Mr. 
Levi, saw a machine several days ago pass- 
ing his place of business on .Michigan ave- 
nue which resembled the stolen car. He 
immediately gave chase in another car and 
succeeded in heading it off near Adams 
street. The driver, whom Mr. Bird recog- 
nized, made his escape, leaving the stolen 
car behind, together with letters which led 
the police to believe that a West Side dealer 
is operating a ‘‘fence” for stolen cars. 

The village of Glencoe, having finally de- 
termined to make peace with autoists, has 
passed an ordinance which increases the 
speed limit from eight to fifteen miles an 
hour. This has practically ended the war 
which has been raging for some time be- 
tween the village authorities and Chicago 
automobilists. Gordon A. Ramsey, presi- 
dent of the village board, has notified the 
Chicago Automobile Club of the increase, 
and makes the interesting statement that 
Glencoe is the first city, town or village in 
Illinois to permit such a high rate of speed, 
and that he hopes that the club will assist 
in the enforcement of the ordinance. Sid- 
ney S. Gorham, secretary of the club, says 
that the club will do all in its power to 
co-operate with the Glencoe authorities. 

Young women in Chicago and the vicin- 
ity have formulated the plan of organizing 
a women’s automobile club. The plan 
originated with Miss Addie Lloyd, doughter 
of W. G. Lloyd, who is well known as the 
president of the Oak Park Automobile Club, 
and also as director of the Chicago Auto- 
mobile Club. Several women have been 
supporting Miss Lloyd’s idea, which em- 
braces many sensible and novel rules. All 
members must be able to start, stop, turn 
and manage a 40-horsepower car without 
the assistance of a man. They must also 
be able to pass a satisfactory examination 
on the different parts of an automobile and 
their respective uses. 

The difficulty of securing reliable chauf- 
feurs in Chicago has led some prominent 
automobilists to evolve a plan which is ex- 
pected to solve the difficulty. Robert Tar- 
rant, Jr., one of the directors of the Chi- 
cago Automobile Club, is one of the men 
who are planning to organize a stock com- 
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pany with $5,000 capital, which will act as 
a sort of an employment agency for chauf- 
feurs. It is the object of the promoters to 
hire experienced drivers, and in turn supply 
owners of machines with these drivers, a 
commission to be paid to the company by 
the owners. The records of the applicants 
will be carefully examined, and those well 
qualified will be engaged. 


AUTO R. F. D. SERVICE. 


South Carolina Mail Carrier Enthusiastic 
Over Successful Experiment. 








Special Correspondence. 

Cotumaia, S. C., Oct. 7.—Rural free 
delivery route No. 3 out of Sumter, S. C., 
is covered regularly in an automobile. J. A. 
Schwerin, Jr., of Sumter, delivers and col- 
lects the mail for Uncle Sam on this route, 
which extends through the most prosperous 
and thickly settled section of one of the best 
counties in South Carolina. It touches the 
famous old postoffice of Stateburg, which 
received its name from the fact that it was 
considered the geographical center of South 
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“I average ten miles an hour with th 
automobile, while with a fresh horse I « 
well to average five miles, and when 
reached home | had to put the horse up 
feed and rest. Now after I dine I take ; 
ladies out driving for the balance of 
afternoon, and the machine doesn’t get tir 
Under the old schedule I left Sumter po-:- 
office at 10 o’clock a. M. and returned + 
5:30 Pp. M. Now I leave at IO A. M. a 4 
return at 2 Pp. M. Look at the differe: 
The patrons,” said Mr. Schwerin, “are 
lighted with the change, and so far 
service is satisfactory to the postmaster. 

“How about the cost?” he was asked. 

“Why, sir, there is no comparison. 1 
machine is the cheaper. It costs me ab 
$13.50 per mofith, while the care and fe: 
of two horses went’ beyond $20, besides t!; 
trouble, and I could not use the horses i 
anything else when off duty.” 

“What about the roads?” 

“The greater part of the route is a hea 
sandy roadbed, but the rest is a very fine 
clay road, such as is being generally con- 
structed in the sandhill section of this state, 
and I can almost fly over such a road.” 

Mr. Schwerin is of the opinion that it is 
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SOUTH CAROLINA R. F. D. CARRIER, OF SUMTER, STARTING ON ROUTE NO. 3 IN HIS CAR. 


Carolina, and. it was thought that the spot 
would be selected for the capital when the 
government was removed from Charleston 
after the Revolutionary War. The com- 
munity is in a rich farming section, with 
fine cotton lands, and the farmers live com- 
fortably. 


The rural carrier who supplies them with 
their daily mail is just nineteen years old, 
and has been in the service only since the 
first of June, 1904. He began to use an 
automobile the first of July, 1905. The ma- 
chine is a Northern runabout of 7 horse- 
power, and weighs about 1,000 pounds. Mr. 
Schwerin uses about one and a half gallons 
of gasoline to make the trip of twenty-eight 
miles. He crosses two creeks on each trip, 
with the water nearly three feet deep. He 
says he enjoys his day’s work. 


“It is really refreshing to make the trip 
in the auto,” says Mr. Schwerin. “I would 
not think of driving an old plug again and 
a rattle-trap buggy. The machine is not 
any trouble whatever. It makes little noise 
and I have very little trouble with the coun- 
try horses and mules. As a matter of fact, 
most of them are now accustomed to it and 
do not notice it at all, but occasionally I 
meet with a mule ‘from Missouri,’ and after 
a short introduction the trouble is all over. 


only a question of time when automobiles 
will come into general use for many purposes 
in this community. “All that is needed,” he 
says, “is better roads. Many farmers are 
going to buy motor vehicles this fall and 
sell some of their stock, and the need of 
good, smooth roads will be so keenly felt 
that every county official and land-owner 
— work and contribute money to build 
them.” 


CROSS COUNTRY RUN. 


G. P. Fletcher Probable Winner of Go 
as- You-Please Club Event. 


Special Correspondence. 

PuHILApeLpHiA, Oct. 9.—Although it can 
not be definitely decided until all the check 
ers’ time cards are in, the winner of las 
Saturday’s annual cross-country run of th« 
Automobile Club of Philadelphia for the 
Brazier Cup will undoubted! 
Fletcher, of the University of Pennsylvania 
who covered the 110-mile course in a trifle 
over five hours. There were nine starters 
handicapped according to the power of thei: 
cars, and as these handicaps were secret 
this also will have to be taken into con 
sideration before a winner is announced. 
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‘he course included a twenty-mile run 

northeastward to Newtown, then twenty-five 
mil-s across country in a westerly direction 
to Norristown, thence southwest about 
thirty-seven miles to Wilmington, Del., and 
twenty-eight miles home, finishing in front 
of :he clubhouse at 1409 Walnut street. 
} xcept that each contestant was required 
to .ave his time card signed at each of the 
tov. 1s mentioned, choice of routes between 
che -king stations was left to the competi- 
tor. Arrest or warning for exceeding the 
sped limit at any point along | the course 
dis ualified the unfortunate scorcher. One 
of ‘he nine starters, William Longstreth, 
care to grief from this cause near Norris- 
Two others broke down. 

‘he six machines to finish arrived at the 
clu’ house in the following order: 


Corrected time. 


~ 


ce 
o 
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. Fletcher, 28-h.p. Packard..... 5 :01 :00 
.. Seeds, 15-20-h.p. Locomobile. .5 :41 :30 
V. Kelsey, 8-h.p. Maxwell...... 6 :04 :00 
. M. Swain, 24-h.p. Winton...... 6:28 :00 
J. Swain, 40-50-h.p.-Winton..... 6 :42 :30 


lan Wood, 4-h.p. Oldsmobile... .. 7:41:30 


. smoker and luncheon in the evening 
und up the day’s festivities. . The cup 
was won last year by C. H. Gillette in a 
Pope-Hartford, and in 1903 by A. 'H. Chad- 
bourne in a Winton. 
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MINNEAPOLIS CUP FOR FLORIDA: 


Special Correspondence. 


MinNEAPOLIS, Oct. 9—A - Minneapolis 
cup, to be contested for annually at the 
Ormond Beach automobile races, will be 
presented by the Minneapolis Automobile 
Club. This decision has been reached by 
the directors of the club, after sufficient 
individual pledges were secured. Since Asa 
Paine, of Minneapolis, was elected presi- 
dent of the Florida East Coast Automobile 
Association the matter has been quite ex- 
tensively discussed among members of the 
club. The original proposition was to call 
it the Paine trophy, but it is Mr. Paine’s 
suggestion that it be named after his city. 
Plans are already on foot to send a large 
delegation from here to the Ormond races 
next January so as to have a proper repre- 
sentation when the cup is presented to the 
Florida association. The design for the cup 
has not yet been settled upon, but an effort 
will be madc to have it superior to the 
Vanderbilt and Glidden trophies. 


While returning in his auto from Sun 
Prairie to Madison, Harry B. Gorman, of 
this city, was seriously injured by wires 
stretched across the road between two tele- 
graph poles. The wires were just high 
enough to catch occupants of an automobile, 
and it is believed that they were set by 
farmers—Madison, Wis., dispatch to St. 
Paul Pioneer Press. 
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IN THE ALKALI DESERT. 


Transcontinentalists Find Sand Tires Indis- 
pensable— Life on the Desert. 


Special Correspondence. 

Rock Sprincs, Wyo., Sept. 29.—With the 
Bitter Creek country crossed and the Red 
Desert behind us, our chances of getting 
through to the Pacific and back before 
snow comes are considerably increased. 
From this point west until we strike the 
Cascade Mountains the trail runs downhill 
mostly. We are now at an altitude of 
6,800 feet, have been up as high as 7,800, 
and on the summit of the Cascades we shall 
probably be nearly 10,000 feet above the 
sea. 

Sand tires were used considerably this 
week, and it is doubtful if the Mountaineer 
could have crossed Red Desert without 
these useful accessories. The sand tires 
are heavy—about fifty pounds to the set— 
and more than once I begrudged them the 
room they took up; but now I have for- 
given them. They are made of several lay- 
ers of canvas with a little hollow in the 
center for the automobile tire to fit into, 
and a heavy wool pad on either side of the 
wheel, giving us a seven-inch tread instead 
of three and a half. The sand tire presents 
the entire seven inches of tread flat on the 
sand, whereas the curvature of the tread of 
the rubber tire allows it to sink half its 
depth in the sand before the full diameter 
of the tire becomes effective. The sand 
tires are fitted over the other tires, the ends 
being laced togther and straps that are 
riveted transversely to the sand tires are 
buckled over the wheel rims between each 
pair.of spokes. 

Just west of Bitter Creek we ran into an 
alkali holeygesterday that stalled us for 
at least three hours. The white alkali mud 
was nearly two feet deep, and stuck to the 
wheels until the combined power of engine, 
jack and two fifteen-foot posts could move 
the car only a few inches at a time. Had 
we been able to attach our. cable to some 
tree or post we might have pulled the ma- 
chine out by means of the special windlass, 
but on the alkali plains there is neither post 
nor tree to be found. 


Antelope, coyotes and rabbits are the only 
living objects to be seen on the vast alkali 
plains, and they keep at a respectful dis- 
tance. A few miles back from the railroad 
on either side brings one to the finest ante- 
lope hunting grounds in the United States. 
Coyotes are trapped and killed in large 
numbers in the vicinity of Wamsutter. One 
trapper living there does nothing but trap 
coyotes and badger the year around. All 
the barns and fences in that settlement were 
hung thick with coyote skins. The state 
pays $1.50 bounty on each animal killed, and 
the skin is generally worth as much more. 
Jack rabbits are too numerous even to waste 
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shots at, and the little cottontail rabbit is 
also plentiful. 

There is no gasoline or water to be had 
in all that vast stretch of country lying 
between Rawlins and Rock Springs, with 
the exception of such water as is carted in 
or pumped along the lines of the Union 
Pacific railroad. Two extra five-gallon cans 
of gasoline strapped to the running boards 
brought us through safely, and we were 
able to tap the tank cars along the U. P. 
line for such water as we needed. Food 
can generally be had at any of the section 
houses along the road, and generally a bed 
to sleep in, but at Point of Rocks we had 
to sleep in the freight house, where various 
rodents ran over our faces and bodies all 
night but did not bite either of us. 

Although there is a telegrapher at nearly 
every railroad station, mailing letters is an- 
other thing, and postoffices are very scarce 
through this part of Wyoming. 

Thursday night it began to rain hard, and 
rain continued to fall all day Friday, swell- 
ing the little sand gulleys into raging tor- 
rents and making the alkali plains so slip- 
pery that to traverse them proved danger- 
ous and slow work. Our car, even equipped 
with tire chains, slipped from one side of 
the road to the other with almost every 
revolution of the rear wheels, and we ex- 
perienced so many narrow escapes from 
going over the embankment into Bitter 
Creek that we have decided that luck must 
certainly be on our side. 

. Percy F. Mecarcet. 


RACING AT DANBURY FAIR. 


Special Correspondence, 

New Haven, Conn., Oct. 9—The annual 
agricultural fair at Danbury, Conn., the 
largest fair held in the state, opened last 
Wednesday with a large attendance, the 
principal feature of the day being an auto- 
mobile parade and races. There was an 
interesting contest between five starters in 
a five-mile race for fully equipped stock 
touring cars. The first prize was taken by 
H. C. Mallory, of Danbury, who drove a 
15-horsepower White, lapping all of the 
other contestants and covering the distance 
in 9:16 1-4. Although all of the cars en- 
tered were low-powered stock machines, 
none was able to make its best time, owing 
to the skidding on the curves. 

H. C. Mallory’s car, driven by Mrs. Mal- 
lory and occupied by five ladies, took first 
prize for the best decorated car in the 
parade. 

There were eight starters in the five-mile 
motorcycle race, which was the most inter- 
esting contest of the day. After the three- 
mile mark the race was between James F. 
Cox, Jr., of New Haven, and Stanley Kel- 
logg, of Bridgeport, both on 1 3-4-horse- 
power Indian motorcycles. Cox won by 
half a lap in 7 :04. 
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WANTS AN EXPLANATION. 


Buffalo Club to Ask Racing Board’s Reasons 
for Rejecting Thomas Car. 








Special Correspondence. 

BuFFaLo, Oct. 9.—At a meeting of the 
Board of Governors of the Automobile Club 
of Buffalo, held last Thursday afternoon in 
the clubrooms in the Teck Theatre building, 
a committee of three was appointed to ascer- 
tain from the A. A: A. the reason for 
throwing the club’s entry out of the Van- 
derbilt Cup race. The entry was the 
Thomas racer, which finished fifth in the 
elimination trial. H. A. Meldrum, Dai H. 
Lewis and. Howard H. Baker compose the 
committee, and they will immediately enter 
into correspondence with the secretary of 
the A. A. A. in New York. 

The board of governors decided to re- 
quest the Williamsville trolley line officials 
to put shades on the headlights of the cars 
operating along the road between Buffalo 
and Williamsville. This drive is popular 
with automobilists, and is the route to the 
Buffalo Country Club. The headlights 
throw such a dazzling glare into the road- 
way that auto drivers and others are blinded 
and there is great danger of: accidents. 

A number of the local club members will 
go to the Vanderbilt Cup race, and if a suffi- 
ciently large party is made up a special car 
will be run for them. 


WAUKEGAN CLUB FORMED. 


Starts Under Brilliant Auspices, the Mayor 
Being an Auto Agent. 


Special Correspondence. 

WaAUvKEGAN, ILL., Oct. 7—An automobile 
club has been formied here, and Waukegan 
promises to become one of the liveliest auto 
towns on the North Shore. The club is 
officered by R. H. Morrow, president, and 
W. J. Smith, secretary. The initiation fee 
has been fixed at $5 and the annual dues 
$10. The membership reaches about forty. 

A novel situation is that the mayor of the 
town is an enthusiastic autoist, and is the 
local agent of the Rambler, manufactured 
in the neighboring town of Kenosha. Mayor 
Bullock is said to have sold twenty-three 
Ramblers in-three months. This machine 
prevails in the club, while the Olds, Cadil- 
lac, Reo and other well-known makes fol- 
low closely. 

An effort is being made here to interest 
capital in the manufacture of the Waukegan 
automobile. The makers are figuring on a 
$2,000 car. A number have already been 
built here and sold locally. One of the fea- 
tures of the machine is its hill-climbing 
ability. 

If the membership of the club keeps on 
increasing a garage will probably be opened 
in the near future. The roads have been 
good and the autoists have been accorded 
fair treatment on their tours through the 
adjacent territory. 





RACE MEET AT ROCKFORD, 


Special Correspondence. 

Rockrorp, Iii., Oct. 9.—The Rockford 
Automobile Club is to have a race meet 
on Friday, October 13. There are to be 
thirteen races, including a free-for-all at 
three miles for 20-horsepower machines. 
There will be a challenge race between Dr. 
Dunn and Duncan Rogers, a three-mile race 
for air-cooled cars, and a mile open event 
against time. A three-mile race for touring 
cars carrying three passengers, and a race 
between Dwight Cutler’s Old Pacific and 
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Paul Bennet’s Autocar, will be followed by 
a five-mile handicap and a slow race and a 
driving contest. 

The races will be run on the grounds of 
the Rockford Driving Park, and a large 
attendance from Rockford and nearby towns 
is expected. 


WANT COMMON-SENSE LAW. 


Law Abiding Toronto Autoists to Ask for 
Higher Speed Limit. 
Special Correspondence. 

Toronto, Can., Oct. 9—The Toronto Au- 
tomobile Club is beginning an agitation to 
have the law changed so as to permit of 
faster driving on the country roads. At 
present the limit of speed is fifteen miles 
an hour, and the motorist is obliged to slow 
down to seven miles when passing a horse- 
drawn vehicle. 

The members of the club do not object 
to the second half of this regulation, but 
they think that when there is a clear road 
ahead they should be allowed to let out 
their machines. 

Needless to say, most automobile drivers 
are ready to take a chance on breaking 
such a law, and the result has been a con- 
siderable number of fines lately. 

Probably the club will ask the Ontario 
Legislature to slightly alter the law the next 
session so as to allow automobilists to use 
their own discretion as to speed when they 
have the whole road to themselves, or at 
least to raise the maximum speed limit to 
twenty-five miles an hour, as it is in Michi- 
gan. 

Discussing the question, W. A. Kemp, 
president of the Toronto A. C., said: “Our 
members are making an honest effort to 
live up to the spirit of the law, and we have 
banded together to prosecute or assist in the 
prosecution of anyone found indulging in 
reckless driving. We are doing this, of 
course, in our own interest, as we do not 
want to become unpopular with the people 
and have our liberties further restricted. 
The effect of the present law has been that 
a great many of our members and officers, 
who have been doing their utmost to keep 
from frightening horses and endangering 
the lives of the public, have been sum- 
moned because they let out a little ona 
smooth road with no one nearer than the 
horizon. Some of our best men have be- 
come so disgusted that they are almost 
ready to give up the sport. No law should 
have that effect. We don’t object to any 
reasonable restrictions, but we ‘should be 
allowed to use what common sense we have 
when we are all by ourselves on the public 
highway.” 


NEWS NOTES OF THE CLUBS. 


Worcester, Mass.—The lease held by the 
Worcester A. C. on the quarters of the Bay 
State House expired October 1, and the 
club will have to vacate soon. Some of the 
members want the club to secure a club- 
house of its own, as the membership has 
been growing rapidly, but others prefer 
rooms in a hotel. Action in the matter will 








‘be taken by the executive board as soon as 


the result of the post card vote by members 
is made known. 


CoL_umBus, Ounto.—The Columbus Auto- 


mobile Dealers’ Association has _ been 
formed here. Every dealer in the city is a 
member. 


BALTIMORE.—It was: decided at the last 
meeting of the Automobile Club of Mary- 
land to establish the club room of the or- 
ganization in. the garage -to be erected on 
Mount Royal avenue between Maryland 
avenue and Charles street. At the same 
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meeting the members voted to give an a: {o- 
mobile outing to the orphan children of 
Baltimore within the next few weeks. 


ProvipENcE.—The Rhode Island A. ¢ 
entertained the Massachusetts A. C. on 
September 29 at the Squantum Club grow: 4s, 
where a genuine Rhode Island clamb ke 
was enjoyed, the host of the occasion bi ng 
William Penn Mather, vice-president of he 
Rhode Island organization. Late in he 
afternoon the entite party rode to Pr | }- 
dence, where the visitors from Boston wy. .-re 
entertained ‘at the club rooms on Gariet 
street before they started on their ho :e- 
ward run. 

New Yorx.—Dave H. Morris, presi: «nt 
of the A. C. of America, has sent a circ: iar 
letter to members of the club stron zly 
urging their co-operation in a movement 
which the club has started for the bet:er- 
ment of the city streets of New York. A 
committee has been appointed, with W. \V, 
Niles, of No. 11 Wall street, as chairnian, 
and a vigorous campaign will be inaugu- 
rated. In a circular letter to the club mem- 
bers Mr. Morris says in part: “Improve- 
ment of street pavements is a matter of 
great importance to our members. A bad 
hole or obstruction, especially when running 
at night, might cause great damage to a 
car, and even result in loss of life. Any 
member who knows of any pavement in 
bad condition, needlessly torn up or ob- 
structed, is requested to write the facts to 
the chairman of the new committee.” 


Austin, Itt.—Joseph H. Francis, presi- 
dent of the Austin A. C., is agitating for 
the formation of automobile clubs in all the 
outlying suburbs of Chicago, his plan being 
to affiliate the various clubs, so that mem- 
bers will be able to make short runs in any 
direction with the promise of rest and re- 
freshment at the terminals 


ATLANTA, GA.—A meeting of automobile 
enthusiasts was held on the evening of Sep- 
tember 27 at the office of the mead 
Rubber Company, 94 North Pryor strect, 
for the purpose of discussing plans for the 
formation of a local club. It is hoped that 
all the automobile owners in the city will 
co-operate in the movernent. 


Montcomery, ALa.—At a recent meeting 
of the Montgomery A. C., held at the office 
of Dr. F. C. Stevenson, Dr. B. J. Baldwin 
was elected president. The club has about 
twenty-five members. 


Cotumsus, Oxnto.—The Columbus A. C. 
club has moved into new. quarters in the 
large skyscraper building of the Columbus 
Savings and Trust Company, located in the 
heart of the business section of the city. 
The new location is a most advantageous 
one, and, it is believed, will be a factor in 
increasing the membership. ‘The club is 
arranging for a house warming, which will 
be given within the next two weeks. 


Cuicaco.—Although it is some time be 
fore the election of officers for the Chicago 
A. C., it begins to look as though two 
slates would be submitted for the members 
to vote upon. The committee recently 
appointed for naming a slate has not )ct 
reported, but is expected to do so by te 
end of next week. Jerry Ellis, an « 
thusiastic and well-known automobilist. 
being mentioned as a possible choice 
president. 


New Yorx.—On Friday, October 13, 
New York Motor Club will entertain me:- 


bers of the Chicago Press Club, who are ‘> 


— the week of October 9 to 14 in New 

rk City, u the invitation’of the New 

York Press Club. The visitors will be giver 

an automobile ride through Central an 

Riverside parks, probably concluding wi 

. ag to the Mayor’s office in my Hal il 
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RULES FOR A.L.A.M. SHOW. 


Regulations Indicate that Garden Will Be 


More Attractive than Ever. 


Rucs and regulations for the Sixth An- 
nual Madison Square Garden Automobile 
Sho. to be held in New York from Janu- 
ary to 20 inclusive, have been printed 
in b oklet form and mailed to the trade. 
The iatter is arranged in convenient form 
and very concise. Under the title “De- 
partn.ents” it explains that the exhibition is 
to be divided into sections, the main floor 
of th. Garden being devoted entirely to the 
disp of gasoline cars and chassis, the 
exhi! tion hall on the Madison avenue front 
to e)-ctric pleasure vehicles, the basement to 
commercial vehicles of all kinds, and the 
balconies, elevated platform and concert 
hall tires, parts and accessories. __ 

O. ing to the exclusion of such exhibitors 
as are not members of the Association of 
Licensed Automobile Manufacturers or 
makers of parts who are not approved by 
the association, the show will ‘be less 
crowed than in recent years, and the aisles 
will be broader and the individual booths 
more commodious, affording better oppor- 
tunity to inspect the exhibits in comfort. 
Special attention is also to be paid to decora- 
tion of the hall as a whole, and of each 
company’s space, so that there will be 
greater harmony than ever before. All fur- 
niture, fixtures, drapery and lights are to 
be supplied by the management or approved 
by it. Space rentals are as follows, per 
square foot: Main hall, $2; exhibition hall, 
$1.75; basement, $1.50; elevated platform, 
$1.75; concert hall and balcony, $1.55. These 
prices include the costs of decoration, in- 
cluding floor and wall overings, of signs 
and electric current, policing and manage- 
ment of the exhibition. No exhibitor wiil 
be permitted to assign or sublet any portion 
of the space allotted to him, nor to display 
any other goods than those of his own 
manufacture or which he sells in the regular 
course of his business. 

A novelty in show regulations is the ex- 
plicit rule that no advertisements, cards or 
signs of any description other than those 
officially provided by the show committee 
will be permitted in any exhibit. No “price” 
or “sold” card is to be displayed on any 
automobile or other article exhibited. And 
no advertising or printed matter which, in 
the opinion of the show committee, is un- 
dignified or otherwise objectionable is to 
be distributed. Distribution of souvenirs 
of any kind by exhibitors is also prohibited. 

The composition of the show committee 
is as follows: George L. Pope, chairman; 
Marcus I. Brock, é R. Mabley; M. L. 
Downs, secretary; James C. Young, man- 
ager. 





GROWTH OF LANSING INDUSTRY. 





Special Correspondence. 

Jackson, Micn., Oct. 7—Almost in a 
year the business of automobile manufac- 
turing has come to be one of Jackson's 
greatest industries. This was called to 
mind when Arthur L. Holmes, of the Jack- 
son Automobile Company, made the state- 
ment that his company will soon start its 
busy season with a force of 600 men. 

he Jackson Automobile Company was 
started by Byron J. Carter, who begun to 
experiment with autos a few years ago. 
After a time he organized a small company, 
wich, in the early days, did not prosper; 
it was not until last season that it assumed 
nctable proportions, and was organized on a 
large basis. ‘ 

or last season’s business preparations 
were made and material purchased for 100 
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cars, but when the final account was taken 
at the close of the year, the company had 
constructed 234 cars. 

The company is now planning to double 
its output and a busy season is. assured. 
There will be three models. Model C will 
be a chain-driven car with a 20-horsepower 
engine under the body, and it will have a 
ninety-inch wheel-base. The next model 
will have a two-cylinder opposed engine, 
which will be placed under the hood. Drive 
will be by shaft and bevel gears, and the 
wheel-base will be ninety-six inches. The 
highest priced model will have a four- 
cylinder engine, probably 35 horsepower, 
which will be placed under the hood. As 
in the second model, a shaft will transmit 
to the live axle by bevel gears. 





FRANKLIN AGENCY CHANGES HANDS. 


On or before November 15 the Decau- 
ville Automobile Company, formerly the 
Standard Automobile Company, of New 
York, will occupy its new garage now un- 
dergoing construction at the corner of 
Broadwav and Fifty-sixth street. This will 
be one of the largest and most modern au- 
tomobile establishments in the world when 
completed. The company is now occupy- 
ing offices and salesrooms at 136 West 
Thirty-eighth street, conducts a large gar- 
age at Broadway and Fifty-second street, 
and has a well-equipped repair shop on 
West Thirty-ninth street. After removal 
into its new quarters the business will have 
ample facilities and room for expansion. 
Already the company has secured the New 
York agency for the Franklin cars, to be 
sold as an American car in conjunction with 
the French Decauville machines which it 
has heretofore handled exclusively. In the 
new premises especial attention will also be 
given to the sale of a varied line of supplies. 


FEATURES OF NEW POPE-TOLEDOS. 


Special Correspondence. 

ToLepo, O., Oct. 9—The Pope Motor Car 
Company is putting the finishing touches 
on the car which is expected to be its leader 
for 1906. It will be known as Type XII, 
and at the tactory has already been “dubbed” 
the “Quiet Mile-a-Minute” car. It will be 
built in four sizes, as follows: 20-25 horse- 
power, with side entrance; 30-35 horse- 
power, with entrance through the front 
seat; 35-40 horsepower, with side entrance, 
and 50-60 horsepower. Other sizes will be 
built to specifications, but the 35-40 will be 
the standard size. While the new model 
shows a number of decided improvements 
over this season’s cars, much attention has 
been given to making a quiet machine, and 
the manufacturers believe that they have 
succeeded. 

The standard car will be equipped with 
four twin-head cylinders, copper jacketed. 
Ignition will be by jump spark. with coils 
and batteries. Control of both spark and 
throttle will be by levers on the steering 
wheel. Transmission will be by means of 
sliding gear giving three speeds forward 
and reverse. Ball bearings are placed at 
all important points. Double direct outside 
chain drive will be used. Both foot and 
emergency hand brakes will act on the hubs 
of the rear wheels. 

The car will have a gasoline capacity of 
seventeen gallons, which is calculated to 
run the car 270 miles. The axles will be 
of the I-beam type, the steel being tested 
to 110,000 pounds tensile strength. Wheels 
will be 34 by 4 inches, both front and rear, 
with large ball bearings. The wheelbase 
will be 104 inches and the tread 54 inches. 

The body design is along original lines, 
but detailed information regarding it is 
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not yet obtainable. The front seat and ton- 
neau will be of mirror-finished steel, and 
the hoods will be of improved design, open- 
ing on both sides. 


TO BUILD CARS IN MISHAWAKA. 


The first complete automobile ever built 
in Mishawaka, a suburb of South Bend., 
Ind., was given its first test run last month 
and proved very successful. It is a touring 
car of 2,090 pounds weight, built by the 
Simplex Motor Car Company, and has been 
called the American Simplex by the con- 
structors. It has a 40-horsepower engine, 
and is geared to a maximum of forty miles 
an hour. It has three speed changes by 
means of selective gears, and drives by bevel 
gears. The wheelbase is 102 inches, and 
the body seats five persons comfortably. 

The promoters of the company are E. J. 
Gulick and Harry L. Bell, and they have 
interested in the enterprise the postmaster, 
city attorney, and other leading business 
men of Mishawaka. It is proposed to erect 
a plant for the manufacture of the cars. 


RECENT INCORPORATIONS. 


Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich.; capital, 
$150,000, 

National Auto Sightseeing Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; capital, $20,000. Directors: John G. 
Anderson, Edwin D. Klopp and James R. 
Pinck. 

Greene Motor Car Co., Newark, N. J.; 
capital, $100,000. Incorporators: Raymond 
A. Greene, Edward A. Greene and William 
L. Clark. 

Wisconsin Automobile Supply Co., Two 
Rivers, Wis.; capital, $5,000. Incorpora- 
tors: A. M. Farrell, Joseph Koenig and 
W. S. Bremer. 

American Locomotive Automobile Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y.; capital, $300,000. In- 
corporators: G. H. Montague, G. H. Tower, 
W. A. Parker. 


Automobile Hire and Sales Co., New 
York City; capital, $10,000. Incorporators: 
George A. Wingate, Arthur L. Hurley and 
A. Berton Reed, all of 20 Nassau street, 
New York. 

Esco Manufacturing Co. New York 
City; capital, $10,000; manufacture parts of 
motors, vehicles and cycles. Incorporators: 
Frank N. Stevens, Louis Schwab, Salvator 
Scognamillo. 


King Manufacturing and Garage Co., 
Springfield, O.; capital, $12,000. Incor- 
porators: D. K. Gottwald, Charles Holken- 
stretter, John T. Hicks, A. F. Sparks and 
J. K. Williams. 


_ Teel Automobile Supply Co., incorporated 
in Massachusetts; capital, $10,000; to deal 
in automobile supplies, etc. Officers: How- 
ard R. Teel, president; Chester I. Camp- 
bell, treasurer and clerk. 


Hudson Automobile Co., New York City; 
capital, $5,000; to manufacture and deal in 
automobiles. Incorporators: Ferdinand 
Schussler, Harold A. Wright, Estelle 
Schussler, Moses G. Wright. 


Courier Motor Co., incorporated in Mas- 
sachusetts; capital, $153,000; to deal in 
motor vehicles. President, Elliott C. Lee, 
Brookline, Mass.; treasurer, James S. New- 
ton, Boston; clerk, Odin Roberts, Boston. 





Wilmington, Del., has the automobile 
sightseeing fever, and it is quite the fad 
there now to “do the town” in automobiles. 
Several garages make a specialty of letting 
cars out for this purpose, and the patronage 
is good. The rates are reasonable, and the 
habit is growing among the people who do 
not own machines. 
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N ews and Trade Miscellany. 


Plans are being made for the establish- 
ment of a motor stage line in Nyack, N. J., 
which is much in need of transportation 
facilitise to neighboring villages. A meeting 
of interested citizens was held last week, 
and the proposition outlined. It is proposed 
to purchase one machine first for a test, 
and if the car is found satisfactory, three 
more of the same type will be bought. If 
the test results unfavorably, other types will 
be tested. The machines will carry twelve 
persons each, and will run from headquar- 
ters in Broadway, Nyack, to Upper Nyack, 
West Nyack, Grand View, Piermont, Spar- 
kill and Tappan; fares will vary from five 
to fifteen cents, according to the distance. 
During the summer additional routes will be 
covered, opening motor stage communica- 
tion with New City, Nanuet, Orange- 
burgh and Spring Valley, as well as extra 
excursion trips on special occasions. It is 
proposed to run the stages all the year round 
on the routes first mentioned. The proposi- 
tion was favorably received by those who 
attended the meeting, and subscriptions 
were received for a majority of the stock 
which is to be sold. A company, to be called 
the Rockland Motor Stage Company, will be 
incorporated and active work will be com- 
menced without delay. 


Robert E. Ingersoll and George E. Smith, 
who have been connected with the Pope 
Manufacturing Co., of Hartford, for a num- 
ber of years, have become recent acquisi- 
tions to the sales department of the Reo 
Motor Car Co., with headquarters at Lans- 
ing, Mich. 


A. J. Banta has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Chicago branch of the Loco- 
mobile Company of America, to take the 
place of B. G. Sykes, resigned. The com- 
pany also announces the appointment of 
Irving J. Morse to the position of superin- 
tendent of the Philadelphia branch office in 
place of William Morgan, resigned. The 
auditing department and the office of the 
treasurer of the Locomobile company have 
been removed from New York to the fac- 
tory at Bridgeport, Conn. The company is 
erecting a new garage at Seaside Park. 
Bridgeport, to be used for the storage of 
cars that are being tested. 


The Wayne Automobile Company has 
appointed as general sales manager of its 
Chicago branch Jess Draper, recently of 
Peterson & Draper, of Chicago. 


The Prest-O-Lite Co., successor to the 
Concentrated Acetylene Co., of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., states that The Diamond Rub- 
ber Co. will use Prest-O-Lite gas tanks as 
air containers during the Vanderbilt cup 
race, filling tires direct from the tanks. 


The Dodge Lubricator Co., heretofore 
located in Newark, N. J., has removed to 
36 Columbus avenue, Boston, where the 
aise positive oilers will be manufac- 
tured. 


The Kilgore Automobile Air Cushion 
Co., formerly of Buffalo, has removed to 
46 Columbus avenue, Boston, which will 
be the main office of the company. 


_ The Miner Garage Co., recently organ- 
ized as sucessor to S. A. Miner, is building 
a garage at the northeast corner of Allyn 
and High streets, Hartford, Conn. The 
building is to be two stories high and will 
have a frontage of 110 feet on Allyn street 
and extend back 88 feet on High street. It 
is to be as nearly fireproof as possible, and 
will be constructed with every modern con- 
venience. It is expected that the garage 
will be ready for occupancy by the first of 
the new year. 


The Manufacturers’ Motor Car Co., with 
Ralph B. Nettleton as manager, is estab- 
lished in the garage on West Forty-third 
street, New York, formerly occupied by the 
Pioneer Automobile Co. 


Walter P. Flynn, of Youngstown, O., a 
manufacturer of racing automobiles, visited 
Bay City,’ Mich., recently, with a view to 
establishing a factory at that place. 


The Ford Motor Company has leased for 
a term of ten years the property at 1721 and 
1723 Broadway, New York City. 


Robert D. Garden, of Philadelphia, has 
been appointed manager of the Harrolds 
Motor Car Company in New York City, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the retirement of 
Harry Unwin. 


The Auto Car Company has leased the 
building at the southeast corner of Sixty- 
fourth street and Broadway, New York, 
which it will use as a salesroom, office and 
repair department. The lease is for a term 
of ten years. 

A new garage for Thomas cars is being 
erected on Indiana avenue, Chicago, by C. 
A. Coey, the Chicago agent for the Thomas 
cars. It is expected that the new building 


.will be opened January 1. The frontage will 


be 50 feet and the depth 171 feet. 

Fritz Loeser, of Berlin, Germany, who 
has participated in a number of European 
road races, has purchased a Thomas car 
which, the manufacturers state, he will use 
in a trip around the world. 


The Welch Motor Car Co., of Pontiac, 
Mich., will establish a branch in New York 
City at an early date. 


J. S. Draper, recently of Chicago, has 
been appointed sales manager for the Wayne 
Automobile Company, of Detroit. 


Jos. N. Smith & Co., manufacturers of 
brass rails and fittings, have removed from 
31 West Larned street, Detroit, to the Good- 
now block, Fourth and Porter streets, of 
the same place. 


A new concern called the Mills-Kennedy 
Company, has been organized in Boston to 
deal in automobiles. The agency for the 
Welch car has already been secured. A 
location has not yet been selected. E. H. 
Kennedy is president, A. E. Mills treasurer 
and W. R. Kelly secretary and general man- 
ager. 

The Gray-Hawley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Detroit, manufacturers of the Gray 
mufflers and “autochimes,” will remove on 
October 15 from 67 West Larned street to 
a new two-story brick factory at 605 West 
Fort street, Detroit. This concern was for- 
merly the Gray Manufacturing Company. 


The Detroit Auto Specialty Company, of 
12 Sherman street, Detroit, is erecting a 
two-story brick factory on Greenwood ave- 
nue near Baltimore avenue, Detroit. About 
200 employees will be employed when the 
new building is finished. This concern has 
recently increased its capital in view of 
the necessity for greater manufacturing 
facilities. 

Claire E. Barnes has been elected secre- 
tary of the Detroit Steel Products Com- 
pany, of Detroit. which position he will fill 
in addition to his office of sales manager. 


The Hayes Manufacturing Company, of 


‘Detroit, is erecting a large factory in the 


northern part of the city. 


The Armac Motor Company, recently of 
St. Paul, Minn., has removed to 472 Carroll 
avenue, Chicago, where a factory with 10,- 
000 square feet floor area is occupied. 
Armac motorcycles, side carriages and a 
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light runabout will be placed on the market 
for the season of 1906. Practically all p: rts 
of the machines will be manufactured in 
the factory. The working capital is $50,.00, 
E. W. Keller is president and manager of 
the concern; A. J. McCallum is vice-pr-si- 
dent, and S. S. Mesenary secretary . nd 
treasurer. 


C. A. Kingsley, who was for some 1 ine 
connected with one of the automobile hou-:s, 
has arranged to represent the E. R. Thomas 
Motor Co., in Boston, where he will work 
in company with C. S. Henshaw, the pres- 
ent representative of the company in that 
city. 


The Union Transportation Company jjas 
put in operation in Nashville, Tenn., tive 
automobiles for the purpose of transporii: 
negro passengers about the city. The com- 
pany is controlled by negroes, and was 
organized because of the dissatisfaction 
over the “Jim Crow” street-car law. 


Attorney R. L. Holland, of Colorado 
Springs, has received a letter from John 
W. Swan, a director of the Lima Motor 
Car Co., of Lima, O., stating that his 
company was considering building an auto- 
mobile factory in Colorado Springs. he 
letter has been turned over to the Chamber 
of Commerce, the members of which organ- 
ization will take up the matter with Mr. 
Swan for consideration. 


The Crawford Automobile Works is 
erecting a three-story brick addition, 50 by 
go feet, to its factory at Hagerstown, Md. 


W. J. Foss and A. Hughes, who have 
for some time been connected with the Pope 
interests, the former in Boston and the 
latter in Providence, will sever their con- 
nections with the company on November 
I, and establish a business of their own in 
one of the large Eastern cities. 


Merchants of Wapakoneta, O., have es- 
tablished an auto express company, the ser- 
vice to embrace the small towns in the 
vicinity, with a twice-a-day visit to each 
point. 


The crescent City Automobile Company, 
of New Orleans, La., is erecting a garage on 
South Rampart street, near Tulane avenue. 
The president of the company is W. Philip 
Johnson, and Charles U. Kennedy is man- 
ager. 

At the annual meeting of the Reo Motor 
Car Company, held recently in Detroit, R. E. 
Olds was elected president; R. Shettler, 
vice-president; E. F. Peer, secretary and 
treasurer; R. H. Scott, superintendent, and 
H. F. Thomas, mechanical engineer. 


The Premier Motor Manufacturing Co. 
has established an agency at 1042 South 
Main street, Los Angeles, Cal., which will 
be in charge of W. Cosby, assisted by G. E. 
Bradbeer, an experienced automobile man. 


The Western Tool Works. of Galesburg, 
Ill, manufacturers of the Gale runabout, 
is preparing to put on the market next year 
a large touring car of the double-cylinder 
type, with engine of 24 horsepower. 

D. C. Stover, one of the most prominent 
citizens of Freeport, IIl., is planning to be:id 
a large automobile factory in that c'ty. 
Associated with him are Jacob Weiss «1d 
J. F. Smith. The concern has been inc 
porated with a capital stock of $50,000. 


_ C. A. Coey & Co.,.of Chicago, are er 
ing a two-story automobile salesroom 1 
Michigan avenue and Fourteenth stré:t, 
that city. The building is to be 50 by ‘1 
feet. In addition to this, they will hive 
ready in a short time an up-to-date gara::¢ 
on. Indiana avenue, between Sixteenth a°d 
Seventeenth streets, to have a frontage .{ 
114 feet and be 170 feet in depth. 

Coey & Co. handle the Thomas Flyer. 
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INFORMATION FOR BUYERS. 


EvreKA SEPARATOR.—The Eureka separa- 
tor, 2 device for separating water from 
gasoline while the fuel is passing from 
the tank to the carbureter, heretofore man- 
ufactured by the Eureka Separator Co., of 
Rockford, Ill., will hereafter be manufac- 
tured and marketed by the Winkley Co., of 
Hartford, Conn. When this appliance was 
frst placed on the market the first-named 
concern undertook its manufacture; but the 
rapid increase of sales made it necessary to 
manuiacture in large quantities, and so the 





THE EUREKA SEPARATOR. 


work has been turned over to the Winkley 
Co., a concern having a large plant prop- 
erly equipped for turning out brass goods 
in quantities. The Eureka separator takes 
advantage of the fact that water is con- 
siderably heavier than gasoline and will 
invariably sink to the bottom if given an 
opportunity. The necessary opportunity is 
given by the separator, and a pocket at the 
bottom catches not only water, but other 
impurities and sediment that may be in the 
fuel, saving carbureter troubles and delays 

Beaver Motors.—A double-opposed cylin- 
der gasoline motor for automobile use has 
been placed on the market by the Beaver 
Manufacturing Company, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., and can be supplied in large numbers 
to manufacturers of automobiles. The cylin- 
ders have integral heads, water jackets and 
valve chambers; the valves are all mechan- 
ically operated, and are placed on top. The 
camshaft, push-rods and their bearings and 
guides are placed in the cover of the crank- 
case, so that when the cover is removed all 
the valve gear can be inspected with great 
facility, and at the same time the cranks 
are exposed. If necessary to get the crank- 
shaft out, the upper half of the case may 
be removed. The bronze bearings of the 
crankshaft are split, and are adjustable by 
means of wedges and bolts. This engine 
is manufactured in two sizes—type U, with 
cyliniers of 4 3-8 inches stroke and 4 inches 
bore, rated at 12 horsepower, and type T, 
with cylinders of 4 1-2 inches bore and 8 1-8 
inches stroke, rated at 18 horsepower. A 
four-cylinder vertical motor is also manu- 
factured, with cylinders cast in pairs with 
integral heads, jackets and valve housings, 


mechanically operated valves and other up- 
to-date features. This motor has cylinders 
of 4 1-4 inches bore and 4 3-4 inches stroke, 
and is rated at 22-24 horsepower. The main 


bearings are lubricated by oil rings; crank- 
case is of aluminum. Weight, 350 pounds. 

E:ectric Wetpinc.—One of the most in- 
teresting of the many industries that con- 
tribute to the needs of the automobile manu- 
facturer is that of electric welding, as car- 
ried on by the Standard Welding Co., of 
Cleveland, O. By this process steel rims 





for automobile wheels are rolled from a 
sheet of flat metal and the ends welded 
together by electricity, the weld being so 
perfect that the rim is practically seamless. 
One of the advantages of rims so made is 
that they are, the manufacturers state, ex- 
actly true to size in every way. Another 
important use for this process is in making 
steel tubing. The tubing is rolled up from 
flat stock and the edges welded, after which 


| the slight ridge left by the weld is removed. 
| These tubes are said to be perfectly true to 


gauge, and the materiai of which they are 
made can be closely inspected before it is 
rolled—which, of course, cannot be done in 
the case of the material used in drawn tubes. 


RADIATORS AND Hoops.—There are many 


| parts of an automobile that can, as a rule, 





be manufactured to better advantage by 
specialists than by the manufacturers of the 
cars themselves. Among these may be men- 
tioned sheet metal parts and radiators. The 
Detroit Auto Specialty Co., of Detroit, is 
a concern which specializes in radiators, 
hoods and dashes, and is prepared to supply 
the trade with anything desired in those 
lines. Stock radiators are made in a variety 
of forms—horizontal tubing, vertical tubing, 
flat tubing with metal fins, honeycomb type, 
and so on. Hoods are made in various 
styles, stationary or collapsible; and sheet 
metal dashes are supplied in the popular 
hollow form. 


Atr-CooLep Motors.—Many manufactur- 
ers believe that it is better to make a spe- 
cialty of a single portion of the equipment of 
an automobile, devoting all their time and 
attention to its improvement, than to build 
complete cars, necessitating a very large 
plant, or else the purchase of parts from 
specialists. The Reeves Pulley Co., of 
Columbus, Ind., has recently placed on the 
market a four-cylinder vertical motor for 
automobile use, built in two sizes, 12 horse- 
power and 20 horsepower. This concern has 
for a long time been closely watching the 
progress of the automobile industry; in 1808 
they built five cars with two-cylinder two- 


+ cycle 


motors, and sent one of them to 
Dakota, where it was used for several years 
as a stage coach. The Reeves Co. will not 
build complete cars; they prefer to stick to 
motors alone. For the purpose of demon- 
strating the operation of these motors, how- 
ever, six cars have been built; these also 
serve to give customers an idea of the 
proper method of installing the motors. 
The 20-horsepower engine, as well as the 
smaller one, has cylinders with heads and 
cooling flanges cast integral and mechani- 
cally operated valves on top, opening di- 
rectly into the combustion chambers. Cylin- 
ders are placed longitudinally and are cooled 
by a fan running in ball bearings. The 
20-horsepower motor, Model D, has a bore 
and stroke of 3 1-4 inches. In the 12-horse- 
power engine, Model E, the bore and stroke 
are each 4 inches. The larger engine de- 
velops its rated power at 1,200 revolutions, 
and the smaller at 1,250 revolutions per 
minute. Trial runs with cars equipped with 
these motors are said to have proved the 
motors to be fully able to handle heavy 
loads without overheating, and the gasoline 
consumption was decidedly low. 

Cost oF OperaATION.—The expense of 
keeping a commercial automobile on the 
road is the first question that occurs to the 
man who contemplates using one in his- 
business. Therefore a letter written to the 
Rapid Motor Vehicle Company, of Pontiac, 
Mich., by a firm in St. Louis, is interesting. 
The St. Louis concern purchased a Rapid 
gasoline delivery wagon and gave the fol- 
lowing details regarding its operation for 
the first three months. Gasoline used in 
first, second and third months, respectively, 
was 133, 109 and 86 gallons; total, 328 gal- 
lons, costing, at 17 cents a gallon, $55.76. 
The expense for repairs during the first 
month was nothing; during the two suc- 
ceeding months the amount was $17.97, 
bringing the total cost of operating, for 
three months, exclusive of chauffeur’s wages 
and housing for the machine, to $73.73—an 
average of $24.58 a month. The average 


' daily running was thirty miles. 
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REEVES 20-HORSEPOWER FOUR-CYLINDER AIR-COOLED MOTOR. 
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TestinG Batreries.—Batteries, dry or 
storage, cannot be filled up when exhausted, 
at the farmer’s pump or the country gro- 
cery, like water and gasoline tanks ; and so it 
is important that the automobilist should 
have at hand some method of testing his 





CONNECTICUT VOLT-AM METER. 


batteries to ascertain their condition. For 
this purpose the Connecticut Telephone & 





also a separate ammeter; the first is really 
two instruments in one, and may be used for 
testing either storage batteries or dry bat- 
teries; and the ammeter is used for test- 
ing dry batteries only. ‘The scale on the 
ammeter reads to 30 amperes; on the com- 
bination instrument the scale of amperes 
reads to 24 or 30, as may be ordered, and 
the voltage reading runs to 6 volts. When 
testing batteries the instruments may be 
used either with or without a cord, as may 
be most convenient. 


BALL Bearincs.—As the elimination of 


friction in machinery of any kind tends to | 


increase its efficiency, and as efficiency is of 


great importance in automobiles, the subject | 
of anti-friction bearings is an interesting one 


to a:tomobilists and manufacturers. The 
Hess-Bright Mfg. Co., of Philadelphia, man- 
ufacturers of ball bearings of what is com- 
monly called the Mercedes type, states that 
of the twenty-four cars that started in the 
French elimination trials for the Gordon 
Bennett race in 1905, twenty were equipped 
with ball bearings of the type manufactured 
by the Hess-Bright Co., 
out of the fifteen cars that finished were 
fitted. with these bearings. The Hess-Bright 
Co. further states that all three of the 
French cars that competed in the 1905 Gor- 
don Bennett race had ball bearings of this 
type. 

American Veneer Co., Kenilworth, N. J. 
—Mailing card advertising the laminated 


and that fourteen | 


TRADE BREVITIES. 
The Matheson Motor Car Compan) has 


about concluded the purchase of an « ¢ht- 
acre factory site at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. oy 
which it proposes to erect a big plant. [he 
company is now located at Holyoke, \\ass. 

The Nevermiss Spark Plug Co., of | ans- 
ing, Mich., has removed to 323-325 Michigan 
avenue, East, and has added a retail de:-art- 
ment, carrying a full line of autom bile 
accessories and supplies. 

The Maxwell-Briscoe-Chase Co. is the 
name of the general agency in the ce:tral 
west for the Maxwell cars, and a locition 
in Chicago, either on Michigan avenue or 
Wabash avenue, will be secured at once. 
The local agency, now held by D. Sout!:ard 
will revert to the company. A factory will 
be established at Dixon, IIl., ninety-cight 
miles west of Chicago, on the C. & N. W. 
Ry., where Maxwell cars will be made. and 
it is to be in operation shortly. 

The Jackson Automobile Company, of 
Jackson, Mich., has increased its factory 
space to 30,000 square feet, and has moved 
its engine factory from Detroit and con- 
solidated it with the main plant at Jackson, 

The Haynes Automobile Company, of 
Kokomo, Ind., has been invited by the gov- 


ernment to ship the automobile built by 
Elwood Haynes in 1893 to the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington. This will be 
done as soon as some damages resulting 


































Electric Co., of Meriden, Conn., has brought | wood mudguards manufactured by the | from a railroad wreck some weeks ago can 
out a combined volt meter and ammeter and | American Veneer Co. | be repaired. 
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